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WHILE  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

The  Fisheries  Building. 

Did  \'ou"ever  feel   sorry  that  you  have 
looked    at    pictures    and    read    all    about 


which  accompanies  the  best  pictures  is 
so  graphic  that  when  you  come  to  see 
things  the  edge  of  your  enjoyment  is  all 
taken  off.  Nevertheless,  you  and  I  will 
go  on  reading  the  stories  and  looking  at 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  KISHKRIES  I'.UILDISG. 


certain  things  which  you  afterwards  saw? 

Well,  then.   I  have.    For  pictures  now- 

a-days    give  one    such  a    correct    idea  of 

places     and      people,     and    the     reading 


the  pictures  and  some  day  we  will  again 
wish  we  had  not  done  it.  I  read  every- 
thing I  could  lay  my  hand  on  before  I 
went  to  the  Fair,  and  yet   I  found  there 
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were  some  things  whicli  I  had  not  heard 
one  bit  too  much  about.  Some  things 
had  escaped  me  altogether.  One  of  the 
things  which  I  heard  very  little  about 
was  the  Fisheries  Building. 

You  know  of  course  that  the  whole 
Fair  is  like  a  great  city  all  by  itself. 
And  oh,  dear,  how  many  miles  you  could 
walk  and  walk  without  realizing  it  at  all, 
until  night,  and  then — yes,  then! 

It  must  have  been  about  the  third 
night  we  were  there,  and  as  it  happened, 
we  stayed  in  the  grounds  till  after  dark. 
We  were  down  on  the  Lake  Front,  and 
as  we  were  poking  around,  I  suggested 
to  Sister  Taylor  that  we  go  into  the 
Fisheries  Building.  I  had  heard  it  was 
best  seen  at  night,  especially  the  wing 
which  had  the  aquariums  in  it.  So  she 
consented,  and  in  we  went. 

The  Building  is  like  a  huge  round 
dome,  with  semi-circle  hall-ways  or 
covered  corridors  leading  outward  to  the 
two  wings  which  are  also  in  circular  form. 
We  went  into  the  curving  corridors  and 
found  the  right  wing.  And  such  a 
beautiful  sight!  There  was  a  huge 
central  aquarium,  with  immense  glass 
fronts,  and  all  round  the  wall  were  other 
great  aquariums.  These  were  filled  with 
living  fish  of  many  species.  And  lighted 
up  as  they  were  with  electrical  jets  inside 
the  water  it  was  simply  fascinating. 

"Oh,  look  here,"  Mrs.  King,  whom 
we  found  inside,  would  cry,  "Did  you 
ever  see  anything  half  so  lovely  as  those 
myriads  of  gold  fish?" 

"Come  here,"  would  be  called  out  by 
Sister  Taylor.  "Look  at  these  horrid 
sharks!  See  their  open  mouths!  Do  they 
really  have  to  turn  over  on  their  backs 
to  bite  anything?" 

"Don't  stand  all  night  in  one  place, 
girls,"  I  would  have  to  say  about  every 
five  minutes.  "You  will  spend  a  whole 
hour  on  one  fish. " 


Such  charming  devices  as  had  been 
arranged  in  the  great  glass  boxes.  Caves 
of  coral  or  rocks,  piled  in  picture  square 
shape.  Moss,  shells,  all  sorts  of  odd  and 
pretty  forms  of  arches  and  [tiny  moun- 
tains with  precipices  and    sloping  hills. 

"Was  there  ever  anything  so  ugly  as 
this  great,  crawling  lobster?"  asks  my 
companion.  "Would  you  like  to  eat  this 
long,    snake-like    eel?"    says  Mrs.^King. 

The  lobster  moved  parts  of  its  body 
up  and  down  to  please  us  and  then  lay 
still. 

We  had  to  drag  Sister  Taylor  away 
from  the  huge  turtle,  which  was  so  still 
that  one  could  almost  think  him  dead, 
were  it  not  for  the  bright,  beady  ej'es. 
His  back  was  as  big  as  the  botton  of  a 
hu<^e  rocking  chair.  She  did  so  want  to 
see  him  move. 

In  and  out,  over  the  rocks  and  through 
the  caves  and  crevices,  swam  and  floated 
with  fascinating  swiftness  and  grace 
those  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  fish.  It  was  certainly  a  most  delight- 
ful thing  for  us,  and  when  we  had  made 
the  whole  round  of  the  building,  we 
turned  with  one  accord  to  each  other, 
and  I  said, 

"Oh,  if  Lule  and  Cecil  were  only  here 
to  enjoy  this,  too!" 

"Ah,"  sighed  Mrs.  King,  "if  my  little 
Romola  could  have  seen  those  lovely 
gold  fish!" 

"It  takes  away  half  the  pleasure  of 
such  a  delight  as  this  has  been," 
mourned  Sister  Taylor,  "to  know  that 
Hazel  and  Merle  cannot  see  these  things 
too. " 

Mothers,  all  three  of  us,  you  can  tell 
that' 

It  was  several  days  after  that  when 
Sister  Taylor  and  I  went  through  the 
other  part  of  the  Fisheries  Building. 

The  Main  Building  was  filled  with 
every    known  style    and  device    for  work 
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and  pleasure  on  the  ocean  or  stream.  Such 
rows  of  canoes  and  boats,  such  oceans 
of  fishing  tackle  and  nets.  Isaac  Walton 
might  well  have  come  down  from  the 
spirit  world  and  superintended  the  be- 
wildering mass  of  "fun  for  the  man  and 
death  to  the  fish"   business,  himself.  ^^JJ 

Then  models  and  plans  for  ships. 
Immense  harbors  and  seas  of  painted 
water,  with  models  of  big  ships  sailing 
over  the  painted  surface.  Sometimes 
the  relief  work  was  very  fine,  and  gave 
one  a  clear  idea  of  certain  harbors;  and 
as  for  the  ships,  well,  I  had  seen  plenty 
of  real  ships,  and  it  was  not  half  so 
interesting  to  me  as  it  was  to  mv  com- 
panion, who  could  not  get  her  fill  of 
looking  at  the  lovely  models  and  designs 

Did  you  say  dried  fish?  Ye  fish  of 
unsavory  fame,  what  smells  were  there! 
I  could  have  fancied  that  every  fish  that 
had  ever  sailed  the  ocean  blue  had  been 
dried  and  pickled,  retaining  only  the 
bones  and  the  odor  of  his  ancient  glory. 
My,  how  the)'  did  smell!  Cod  and  lim- 
burger!  I  was  almost  too  faint  for  sight, 
my  nose  was  so  painfully  assailed  with 
the  smells. 

Great  cases  of  preserved  fish,  some  in 
bottles  and  some  filled  out  in  very  fine 
imitation  of  life.  There  were  the  bones 
of  huge  forgotten  fish  and  whales,  there 
were  plenty  of  them.  One  was  so  large 
that  it  was  like  a  small  house,  to  look 
under  the  bones  as  they  hung  up. 

These  fish  of  all  waters  were  shown, 
and  where  nothing  better  could  be  found, 
fine  photographic  collections  were  given 
of  the  finny  tribes  peculiar  to  each 
country. 

"Mrs.  Taylor,"  I  said  after  some 
hours,  "This  smell,  and  these  peculiarly 
suggestive  ships  are  too  much  for  me.  I 
believe  I  am  getting  ill.  Shall  we  de- 
part?" We  departed,  chiefly  because  I 
carried  the  guide  books    and  lunch,  and 


where  I    went  there    she    followed    after 
me. 

We  went  just  then,  however,  only  into 
the  other  wing  and  looked  at  more 
aquariums  of  fish  by  the  daylight.  They 
were,  of  course,  very  interesting,  but 
were  not  half  so  pretty  as  when  seen  by 
the  electric  light. 

Homespun. 


ORIGIN  AND  USE  OF  THE  BOOMERANG. 

Philosophers  and  moralists  tell  us 
that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention; 
meaning  by  that,  that  when  a  man's 
needs  become  pressing  and  he  has  no 
easy  means  of  supplying  them,  he  puts 
his  wits  to  work  to  invent  methods  that 
previously  had  not  been  thought  of,  or 
to  discover  or  utilize  resources  of  mind 
or  matter  which  previously  had  lain  hid- 
den or  unused.  This  spur  to  thought 
and  ingenuity  may  be  noticed  in  savage 
as  well  as  civilized  peoples;  the  human 
being,  whatever  his  domicile  or  intelli- 
gence, has  various  physical  wants  that 
must  be  supplied;  and  these  at  least 
compel  him  to  resort  to  skill  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  study  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  that  lie  between  him  and  the 
attainment  of  his  desires. 

For  instance:  travelers  tell  us  as  a 
tradition  among  the  native  Australians — 
certainl}'  one  of  the  wildest  and  least 
advanced  of  the  races  of  which  we  know 
anything — that  once  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  cannibal  king,  who  besides  being 
always  very  hungry  was  also  always  very 
laz).  On  one  occasion,  after  having 
made  a  hearty  meal  upon  the  royal  car- 
cass of  a  neighboring  chief,  he  lay 
stretched  out  under  a  tree,  resting  from 
his  warlike  and  his  eating  labors,  won- 
dering when  and  upon  whose  flesh  his 
next  meal  would  be  made,  and  perhaps 
trying  to  save  his  complexion    from   the 
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effects  of  the  blistering  sun  of  the  tropics. 
As  he  heavily  waited  upon  digestion,  his 
eyes  noticed  that  the  falling  leaves  from 
the  spreading  tree  did  not  drop  straight  to 
the  ground,  but  that  the}'  sailed  out,  then 
back  again,  fluttering  this  way  and  then 
that,  and  all  in  seeming  accordance  with 
a  certain  defined  rule  as  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  leaf  yielded  to  the  air's  resist- 
ance. Savage  as  he  was,  and  indolent  as 
kings,  even  among  barbarians,  can 
afford  to  be,  he  nevertheless  roused  him- 
self enough  to  grapple  with  an  idea. 
More  than  that,  he  put  his  fat  hands  to 
work;  and  after  much  whittling  with  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  shell,  he  shaped  a  piece 
of  wood  something  like  one  of  these 
leaves.  He  then  practiced  tossing  it 
about,  then  hurling  it  back  and  forth, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  practice  he 
found  that  instead  of  having  to  clumsily 
club  an  enemy  to  death,  he  could  deal 
him  a  quick,  artistic  blow  with  the  new 
weapon  and  finish  him;  and,  better  still, 
he  could  use  it  in  such  a  manner  ttiat, 
while  engaged  in  friendly  talk,  he  could 
so  throw  the  stick  as  to  give  a  victim 
his  quietus  from  behind.  This,  of 
course,  was  an  immensely  popular 
feature,  and  from  the  king  the  fashion 
of  club-throwing  soon  was  adopted  by 
the  people,  becoming  universal  not  only 
among  that  particular  tribe,  but  also 
among  all  who  saw  or  heard  of  the  new 
weapon  and  could  develop  enough  skill 
of  arm  to  wield  it. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  boom- 
erang, with  which  by  picture  and  descrip- 
tion the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor have  been  made  familiar  in  earlier 
volumes.  It  would  therefore  be  tedious 
for  us  to  go  into  lengthy  details  of  the 
instrument  itself,  or  its  uses.  Our  little 
friends  must  alreadj'  understand  that 
what  Western  people  call  the  "hang  of 
a  thing"   means    everything    in    the  case 


of  a  boomerang — which,  usually  about 
two  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  width,  has  one  rounded  and 
one  flat  side  and  a  general  shape  not 
unlike  that  of  the  human  leg  when  in  an 
attitude  half-way  between  standing  up 
and  kneeling  down;  that  in  the  native 
state  it  is  made  out  of  a  peculiarly  hard 
and  heavy  wood,  called  the  mayall, 
though  our  American  hickory  makes  a 
fairly  good  substitute;  and  that  while 
scientific  men  pompously  say  certain 
tricks  and  lines  of  motion  cannot  be 
made  without  artificial  aid  or  resistance, 
a  skilled  boomerang  thrower  can  step 
out  into  the  field  and  prove  before  their 
very  eyes  the  nonsense  of  their  fine 
theories.  What  would  we  think  of  the 
strength  that  could  throw  one  of  these 
crooked  sticks  a  hundred  3'ards,  or 
nearly  half  of  one  of  our  city  blocks,  so 
that  when  it  reached  its  limit  of  advance 
it  would  turn  whirling  back  again  and 
alight  at  its  thrower's  feet!  Yet  such 
exhibitions  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 
Indeed,  artists  in  this  particular  line 
have  been  known  to  hurl  their  boome- 
rangs a  distance  of  800  feet — considerably 
more  than  a  city  block — and  with  such 
unerring  accuracy  that  they  hit  a  tall, 
straight,  slim  tree,  looking  like  a  mere 
sapling  in  the  distance.  Other  feats  are, 
making  the  strange  sticks  take  on  half 
a  dozen  different  motions — in  front  of, 
sideways  from,  and  back  of  the  thrower 
and  finally  returning  obediently  to  his 
feet.  It  is  said  that  a  common  test  of 
skill,  and  yet  bj'  no  means  a  trifling  one, 
is  throwing  the  boomerang  from  one  side 
of  a  house  around  the  corners  so  as  to 
smack  soundly  between  the  shoulders  a 
man  standing  on  the  opposite  side; 
and,  that  when  tired  or  lazy  in  the 
chase,  the  adept  can  give  the  weapon 
1  such  a  twist  that,  having  thrown  it  and 
I   missed  a  rabbit,  his  stick  will  strike  the 
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ground,  rise  up  and  circle  back  to  the 
hunter,  without  bothering  him  to  do 
more  than  stoop  forward  and  pick  it  up. 
Indeed,  the  tales  told  by  travelers 
abound  in  instances  of  almost  incredible 
exactness  and  skill  with  which  the 
native  Australian  can  use  this  simple, 
though  in  his  hands  deadly,  instrument. 
We  mention  this  as  proof  of  the  old 
saying  that  practice  makes  perfect,  even 
in  so  'simple  a  matter  as  throwing  a 
bent  stick;  and  that — what  we  started 
out  by  saying — necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  In  ord.r  to  overtake  and 
vanquish  the  animals  necessary  for  their 
subsistence,  and  also  to  defend  them- 
selves from  aggression,  something  more 
than  a  mere  club  or  sharp-pointed  stick 
ased  as  a  lance  to  be  held  in  the  hand, 
was  necessary  to  the  savages  of  whom 
we  have  spoken.  They  hit  upon  a 
scheme  whereby  the  mere  turn  of  the 
wrist  enabled  them  to  do  almost  as 
much  execution,  and  in  many  respects 
far  more  surprising  things,  than  a  civi- 
lized man  can  do  with  a  rifle.  C. 


GLEANINGS. 

"Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  water,  and 
it  shall  return  after  many  days." 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  December 
that  found  John  Austin  traveling  home- 
ward a  way  that  took  him  through  one 
of  our  Utah  canyons.  He  was  on  horse- 
back. He  had  been  absent  from  home 
for  some  tme,  and  now  was  making  all 
haste  pos.'-ible,  as  he  had  many  miles  to 
travel  ere  reachng  that  peaceful  abode. 
Riding  along,  now  and  then  he  would 
whistle  a  tune,  or  his  voice  would  rever- 
berate through  the  canyon  in  glad 
snatches  of  song  in  order  to  pass  the 
time  away.  He  was  very  happy  as  he 
had  been  very  successful  in  the  employ- 
ment   that    had    called    him    away    from 


home.     Now  he  was  returning  with  good 
comfortable    raiment,  and  a    wallet 'wel 
filled,  and    his  face  beamed    with  happi- 
ness at    the  thought  of    the  pleasure  anil 
comfort  awaiting  his  loved  ones  at  home. 

Suddenly  he  saw  ahead  of  him  a  soli- 
tar}'  figure  walking  slowly  along,  with 
head  bowed  as  though  m  a  verj  dejected 
frame  of  mind.  As  Mr.  Austin  drew 
nearer,  he  also  saw  that  the  man  was 
but  poorly  clad,  and  his  heart  gave  a 
great  bound  of  pity,  as  the  wind  was 
now  blowing  fiercely,  and  the  snow  was 
falling  thick  and  fast.  This  was  in  a 
time  when  tramps  were  never  seen. 

As  Mr.  Austin  rode  along  opposite  the 
unknown,  he  accosted  him  with  a  pleas- 
ant "How  do  you  do,  stranger?"  who, 
however,  only  gave  a  sort  of  a  grunt  for 
an  answer,  scarcely  glancing  up. 

Determined  not  to  be  worsted,  for  he 
saw  that  he' must  ;^have  assistance,  or 
perish,  he  asked.  "Are  you  going  tar?" 
The  stranger  then  told  him  where  his 
home  was,  which  was  many  miles  away. 
Mr.  Austin  finally  drew  from  him  that 
he,  too,  had  been  absent  from  home  in 
order  to  get  sustenance  for  his  wife  and 
little  ones,  but  his  employers  had  turned 
himself  and  many  others  away  without 
their  pay.  He  was  now  returning  afoot 
with  but  scanty  clothing,  no  money,  and 
utterly  disheartened  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  disappointment  for  those  awaiting 
his  coming  home. 

John  Austin  felt  a  great  lump  arise  in 
his  throat,  and  brushed  away  something 
that  looked  suspiciously  like  a  tear.  Al- 
most as  quick  as  thought  he  had  taken 
off  one  of  his  coats,  saying,  "Here, 
stranger,  take  this  and  we  will  soon 
come  to  a  stopping  place,  where  we  will 
get  rest  and  something  to  eat."  At  first 
the  stranger  strongly  demurred,  but  soon 
seeing  that  his  new-found  friend  was  in 
earnest, and  very  determined,  he  accepted 
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the  offering  with  warm  thanks,  and  they 
soon  reached  a  place  where  they  found 
lodgings  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  they  took  leave  of  one 
another,  as  from  this  place  their  paths 
led  in  different  directions.  Before 
parting,  however,  Mr.  Austin  managed 
to  slip  into  the  stranger's  hand  the  sum 
of  five  dollars.  Again  he  met  with  re- 
monstrance, but  would  not  heed,  and 
they  both  started  on  their  journey,  with 
a  fervent  "God  bless  you,"  ringing  in 
John  Austin's  ears,  and  Mr.  Austin  to 
this  day  is  heard  to  say  that  his  earn- 
ings at  that  time  did  more  good,  lasted 
longer  than  any  he  has  ever  earned 
since. 

Some  years  later  found  John  Austin  on 
his  way  to  go  some  distance  to  accept  a 
cash  job  that  had  been  offered  him.  He 
had  bad  luck;  times  were  hard,  and  he 
had  a  large  family  to  support.  He  had 
ridden  along  all  day,  and  night  would 
soon  overtake  him,  and  he  could  not 
travel  much  farther.  He  reached  the 
nearest  town  just  "as  the  darkness  falls 
from  the  wings  of  night,"  and  drew  rein 
in  front  of  a  store  where  several  men 
were  standing.  After  deliberating  for  a 
few  moments  what  next  to  do,  and 
as  he  started  to  move  off,  one  of  the 
group  of  men  stepped  forward  saying, 
"  Good  evening.  "  Mr.  Austin  replying, 
the  gentleman  once  more  said,  "Looking 
for  a  stopping  place?"  By  this  time  he 
had  drawn  quite  close  to  Mr.  Austin  and 
was  peering  closely  into  his  face.  This 
he  thought  very  strange,  as  he  felt  sure 
he  had  never  met  the  gentleman  before, 
but  as  he  was  possessed  of  an  honest, 
noble  face,  he  answered  without  hesitat- 
ing, "Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  without  means. 
If  you  can  trust  me  and  accommodate  me 
until  my  return,  I  will  surely  repay  you- 
My  horse  is  tired  out."  To  this  the 
stranger,  as  we  will  continue  to  call  him, 


said,  "Come  along,  follow  me,"  and  mut- 
tered something  more  under  his  breath 
which  was  not  audible  to  Mr.  Austin. 
They  soon  came  to  the  gentleman's  resi- 
dence. He  waved  his  hand  saying, 
"This  is  my  home."  On  looking  around 
Mr.  Austin  beheld  a  large,  comfortable 
looking  house;  in  fact  it  and  the  outside 
surroundings  betokened  wealth  and  cul- 
ture. His  horse  was  taken  in  charge  by 
a  man  hired  on  the  place;  his  host  then 
led  the  way  into  the  house,  where  he 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  undertone 
to  his  wife,  when  she  came  forward  and 
greeted  him  pleasantly,  and  soon  made 
him  comfortable  and  at  ease;  and  that 
night  he  enjo}'ed  a  good  night's  rest. 
As  he  took  his  departure  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  his  host  prevailed  on 
him  to  accept  enough  money  to  help  him 
to  his  place  of  work,  saying,  "You  can 
stop  as  you  come  back  and  lodge  with 
us  again. " 

Mr.  Austin  seeing  how  in  earnest  he 
was,  accepted  the  loan  and  went  on  his 
way,  puzzled  at  his  host's  manner. 

We  will  now  pass  over  the  time 
intervening  beween  that  of  his  departure 
from  his  new-found  friend  and  his  re- 
turn. As  he  entered  the  lane  leading  to 
the  house  his  friend  has  already  per- 
ceived him  and  comes  out  to  meet  him; 
his  horse  was  taken  from  him  as  before, 
and  he  is  immediately  ushered  into  the 
house,  where  he  is  again  pleasantly 
received. 

After  supper  the  host  led  the  way  to 
the  pleasant  family  sitting-room,  and 
were  soon  seated  before  a  pleasant,  open 
fireplace,  chatting  over  the  topics  of  the 
day.  Finally  there  came  a  lull  in  the 
conversation;  the  host  settled  himself 
more  comfortably  in  the  easy  chair  in 
which  he  was  seated,  and  clearing  his 
throat  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  Mr. 
Austin  concerning  an  incident  that  hap- 
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pened  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  which 
perhaps  might  interest  you. 

"At  o":e  time  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
home  to  get  employment,  as  this  coun- 
try where  I  was  then  living  was  very 
new,  and  I  had  nothing  to  help  myself 
with,  and  many  children  crying  around 
me  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  I 
was  unable  to  give  them.  I  went,  was 
cheated  out  of  my  pay,  and  was  return- 
ing afoot  without  means,  bitterly  com- 
plaining against  all  mankind,  and  for 
the  time  being  felt  as  though  God  had 
forsaken  me;  but  as  though  to  prove  to 
my  ungrateful  being  that  this  was  not 
true  He  raised  up  a  friend  to  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  young  man,  who  was  also 
returning  to  his  home.  Having  been 
more  successful  than  I  had  been,  he 
took  one  of  fiis  coats,  and  this,  with 
enough  means  to  help  me  home,  he 
generously  bestowed  upon  me. 

"Since  that  time  my  luck  has 
changed,  and  now  I  am  called  a  wealthy 
man.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  suffi- 
cient means  to  live  comfortably,  and 
some  to  spare  to  the  needy. 

"Mr.  Austin,  do  you  know  this  coat?" 
and  he  held  up  a  coat  that  had  been 
lying  carelessly  upon  a  chair  near  by. 

Mr.  Austin  almost  jumped  from  his 
chair  in  astonishment  as  he  asked, 
"Are  you  that  man?" 

"Yes,"  smilingly  replied  his  host, 
"and  you  are  that  other  man."  He 
then  continued: 

"At  that  time  I  bitterly  upbraided 
myself  for  not  having  obtained  your 
address,  but  I  have  always  felt  confident 
that  I  would  see  you  again.  You  have 
not  changed  so  much  as  I,  as  you  are  a 
much  younger  man;  while  I  have  a  long 
beard  now,  which  is  almost  white,  and 
this,  with  more  respectable  raiment, 
made  me  unrecognizable  to  you." 


The  friends  talked  late  that  night, 
and  vowed  friendship  everlasting. 

The  next  morning  as  Mr.  Austin  was 
about  to  take  his  leave  of  his  friend, 
he  handed  him  the  money  he  had 
borrowed,  but  he  refused  to  take  it. 
He  said,  "Rather,  I  owe  you.  You 
must  accept  this  as  a  present  from 
me,  without  any  parleying,"  and 
he  pressed  into  his  hand  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  "and  always  come  and 
visit  UP  when  you  pass  through  this 
town. " 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  our  hero 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  amaze- 
ment. It  was  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  give  utterance  ^to  words. 

His  friend  grasped  him  by  the  hand 
and  said,  in  parting.  "Never  mind,  my 
good  fellow;  I  have  only  sought  to  partly 
show  how  such  a  noble  deed  was  ap- 
preciated.     May  God  bless  you." 

Mr.  Austin  went  on  his  way  feeling 
like  pinching  himself  to  see  if  he  were 
awake  or  but  dreaming;  but  this  hand- 
some present  given  him  soon  awoke 
him  to  a  realization  of  the  truth  of  his 
wakefulness.  He  has  never  seen  his 
friend  since  then,  and  many  years  have 
come  and  gone:  but  when  he  has  been  cast 
down,  or  his  burden  seemed  almost  more 
than  he  could  bear,  he  has  felt  cheered 
and  comforted  as  his  thoughts  led  him 
backward  to  this  chapter  in  his  life,  and  a 
feeling  of  strength  reinvigorates  his 
whole  being  as  the  picture  of  his  noble, 
gray-haired  friend,  as  he  last  saw  him, 
arises  up  before  his  mind's  eye  and  his 
fervent  "God  bless  you"  again  echoes 
in  his  ears,  and  he  feels  fresh  and  strong 
again. 


Little  Angle  Kennard  returning  from 
her  first  day  of  school: 

Mamma:  "What  did  you  learn  today, 
my  little  daughter?" 
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Angle    (crossly):     I    didn't    learn    any 
sing." 

Mamma:  "Why,  how  is  that?" 
Angle:  "Why,  the  teacher  had  an 
apple  In  bofe  'e.  hands,  an'  she  had  to 
ax  me  how  many  she  had  In  'er  hands, 
and  I  had  to  tell  'er  she  had  two.  She 
just  don't  know  any  sing"  (goes  off 
pouting).  Ida  Haag. 


POACHING  IN  BOHEMIA. 


Aladdin's  Cave. 

CHAPTER    I. 

They  called  it  Aladdin's  Cave,  because 
so  many  people  dwelt  there,  who  spent 
their  lives  searching  for  fabulous  treas- 
ure, and  who  were  led  hither  and  thither 
by  various  geni,  often  finding  themselves 
in  labyrinthine  passages,  where  they  had 
to  polish  the  lamps  of  their  intellects 
vigorously,  else  they  never  could  have 
escaped.  It  was  really  a  dingy,  brick 
building  on  Montgomery  Street,  in  San 
Francisco,  on  the  margin  of  that  delect- 
able region  known  as  Barbary  Coast,  and 
filled  from  first  floor  to  attic  with  busy 
brain-workers. 

In  a  long,  low  room  in  the  top  story, 
a  white-haired  old  man  bent  over  an 
easel,  endeavoring  to  put  on  canvas  a  jar 
of  crimson  roses,  and  meeting  with  in- 
different success.  There  was  a  flavor  of 
tobacco  throughout  the  room;  a  row  of 
cigar  stumps  adorned  the  edge  of  the 
easel;  a  half  smoked  pipe  lay  on  a  chair 
at  his  elbow,  and  the  faded  ingrain  car- 
pet was  strewn  with  ashes.  Upon  a 
heavy  oak  table  were  several  portfolios, 
bulging  with  loose  sketches,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  a  large  scrap-book 
containing  a  meagre  assortment  of  news- 
paper extracts,  many  of  them  yellow  with 
age.  The  most  brilliant  object  in  the 
apartment  was  a  stuffed  peacock,  which 


the  taxidermist  had  for  some  occult 
reason  deprived  of  its  natural  support  of 
legs,  and  which  appeared  to  be  help- 
lessly squatting  on  top  a  rusty  iron  stove. 

For  the  rest,  a  lounge  with  a  faded 
damask  covering,  a  plush-covered  easy 
chair,  several  cane-bottomed  arm-chairs, 
a  plain  book-case  and  a  suggestive  look- 
ing cupboard  made  up  the  furniture  of 
the  room.  Yet  shabb)'  as  it  was,  the 
occupant  would  scarcely  have  exchanged 
it  for  a  king's  palace,  for  about  it 
lingered  the  subtle  charm  of  Bohemia, 
and    the  old  man    knew  no    other  home. 

The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  par- 
tially in  shadow,  and  at  first  glance 
seemed  alive  with  hideous  forms,  some 
lightly  coiled,  with  venomous  heads  up- 
raised, some  dangling  from  tree  branches, 
others  still  with  heavy  folds  wrapped 
around  slimy  poles,  their  great  heads 
swung  forward  and  huge  jaws  distended 
as  if  to  seize  upon  their  pre)'. 

The  outer  door  of  the  studio  opened, 
and  a  man  entered,  with  an  eas)',  lounging 
step.  For  several  reasons  the  painter 
did  not  immediately  turn  his  head.  The 
step  was  not  familiar,  therefore  his  early 
caller  was  a  stranger.  _  He  had  a  convic- 
tion that  it  was  some  half-fledged  news- 
paper reporter,  ambitious  to  achieve 
distinction  by  writing  art  criticism,  who 
would  look  about  the  walls  in  a  cursory 
way,  and  then  go  off  and  rave  about 
Lindsay's  snakes,  as  every  newspaper 
novice  in  the  city  had  done  for  a  score 
of  years. 

It  was  full  ten  minutes  before  the 
painter  looked  up.  To  be  frank,  the 
visitor  had  kept  so  quiet  that  the  old 
man  had  fairly  forgotten  him;  but  the 
instant  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  intruder 
he  realized  that  this  was  an  altogether 
different  type  of  man  from  that  which 
he  had  expected  to  see.  The  young 
fellow's    dress    and    manner    proclaimed 
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the  genuine  society  swell,  and  Lindsay 
arose  and  greeted  him  cordially  and 
with  many  apologies,  as  became  one 
whose  bread  and  butter  depended  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  moneyed  public. 

As  he  had  expected,  the  stranger  was 
staring  at  one  of  those  confounded 
snakes. 

"And  are  you  really  Lindsay,  the 
famous  snake  painter?" 

"I  have  done  other  work,  as  well," 
replied  Lindsay,  glancing  significantly 
around  the  room. 

The  young  fellow  looked  with  interest 
at  some  fruit  and  flower  pieces  on  the 
walls,  but  the  old  man  was  secretly  en- 
raged to  see  that  he  kept  glancing 
towards  the  snakes,  as  if  instituting 
mental  comparisons.  He  finally  stopped 
before  the  easel,  with  an  impatient  ex- 
clamation : 

"How  can  you  drudge  over  such 
things?      It  is  a  prostitution  of  genius." 

"It  is  a  fine  thing  for  fashionable  young 
men  to  dictate  to  their  elders,  and  to 
inveigh  against  'pot-boilers,'"  Lindsay 
answered  grimly.      "One  must  live." 

"I  beg  5'our  pardon,"  said  the  young 
fellow,  humbly.  "Is  it  possible  that 
these  do  not  sell?"  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  embracing  the  four  walls.  "I 
cannot  understand  it.  Your  reputation 
is  world-wide." 

"Fame  is  not  always  fortune.  My 
snakes  have  been  my  financial  ruin," 
was  the  grim  reply.  "It  is  all  very  well 
to  say;  There  is  an  old  man  in  San 
Francisco  who  paints  such  snakes  as 
were  never  before  seen  on  canvas. ' 
People  may  gush  over  them,  and  put 
fine  things  in  print  about  them,  but  they 
feel  no  desire  to  possess  them.  I  put 
it  to  your  own  individual  taste:  Would 
you  care  to  hang  a  snake  in  your  draw- 
ing room  or  chamber?  Would  it  whet 
your  appetite  to  have  a  serpent  dangling 


before  your  eyes  at  meal  time?  Would  a 
snake  suggest  pleasant  reflections  in 
your  library  or  study?  Yet  you  expect 
me  to  go  on    forever,  painting    snakes." 

The  stranger  gave  a  low,  perplexed 
laugh,  in  which  there  was  a  ring  of 
embarrassment;  then  hastened  to  say, 
with  an  air  of  apology  he  might  well 
assume, 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Lindsay,  for 
taking  up  your  time  at  this  busy  hour; 
but  I  want  to  look  at  some  rooms  on 
the  floor  below.  They  tell  me  you  have 
the  key.  ' 

Lindsay  silently  execrated  himself. 
And  so  he  had  mistaken  a  poor  fellow 
in  search  of  rooms,  for  a  rich  patron  of 
art.  But  they  learn  to  be  philosophers, 
in  Bohemia.  It  is  neither  a  very  digni- 
fied nor  congenial  occupation  for  a 
painter,  to  act  as  his  landlord's  agent, 
but  it  gives  a  substantial  rebate  in 
one's  own  rent,  and  one  cannot  always 
afford  to  decline  it. 

The  vacant  rooms  consisted  of  a  large 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  rear, 
and  a  suite  of  four  rooms  in  the  third 
story.  Two  of  these  were  little  more 
than  closets,  commanding  the  rear  of 
the  other  buildings  in  the  block,  which 
from  this  point  of  view  looked  very 
much  like  ill-finished  garments,  turned 
inside  out  and  displaying  untrimmed 
seams  and  unseemly  patches;  but,  like 
all  elevated  points  in  the  city,  they 
afforded  a  glimpse  of  fine  scenery  in  the 
distance. 

The  young  man  had  evidently  enjoyed 
little  experience  in  room-hunting,  for  he 
did  not  go  around  examining  the  hy- 
drants and  door  locks  and  chimney  flues, 
or  pointing  out  the  scratches  on  the 
woodwork  and  blemishes  on  the  walls. 
This  fact  augured  well  for  the  interests 
of  the  landlord,  Lindsay  reflected,  for 
the     professional    deadbeat    was     always 
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exacting  in  these  matters.  Instead,  he 
looked  with  pleasure  out  of  the  windows 
and  through  a  gap  in  the  grimy  build- 
ings, to  where  a  sheet  of  blue  water 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  and  then  his 
eyes  returned  to  the  interior,  and  he 
scowled  a  little,  in  a  reflective  sort  of 
way. 

"The  large  room  below  would  do  very 
well  for  my  studio,"  he  said.  "But  the 
girls  insisted  that  the  very  least  they 
could  get  along  with  would  be  five 
rooms:  two  bed-rooms,  you  see,  and  a 
sitting-room,  a  dining-room  and  kitchen. 
And  here  are  only  four." 

"B.  and  his  -wife  and  two  children 
contrived  to  tuck  themselves  in  here 
very  snugly.  They  thought  nothing  of 
eating  in  their  little  sitting-room,  and 
although  their  floors  were  bare,  they 
welcomed  some  guests  that  had  fared  at 
royal  tables,"  observed  Lindsay  curtl}', 
for  he  was  nettled  by  the  young  man's 
lofty  way  of  setting  down  his  require- 
ments. One  dare  not  be  captious  in 
Bohemia. 

The  man  named  by  the  artist  was  a 
landscape  painter  of  more  than  national 
repute. 

"B ?      Is  it  possible  he    ever  lived 

here?"  cried  the  young  fellow,  and 
Lindsay  knew  that  the  matter  was  set- 
tled, so  far  as  his  caller  was  concerned. 
But  there  were  other  questions  to  be 
considered  before  the  bargain  could  be 
clinched. 

"So  you  are  one  of  the  craft?"  re- 
marked the  old  man  guilelessly. 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  some 
surprise. 

"An  artist?  You  spoke  of  a  studio." 
"I  beg  your  pardon.  Here  is  my 
card.  I  ought  to  have  explained  before." 
The  ingenuous  smile  that  plaj'ed  on  his 
pleasant  young  face  was  as  good  as  a 
batch  of  letters  of  recommendation. 


The  card  was  an  effeminate-looking 
bit  of  pasteboard,  and  engraved  on  it  in 
fine  text  the  old  man  read: 
Radcliffe  Dalrymple,  Sculptor. 
The  name  of  sculptor  always  suggests 
firm  and  strong  and  manly  qualities,  but 
this  young  fellow,  amiable  and  well-bred 
as  he  seemed,  was  slender  and  nervous 
of  movement,  and  had  the  sensitive  face 
we  associate  with  weak-minded  young 
men  and  poets.  Lindsay  knew,  as  well 
as  if  some  Cassandra  had  been  there  to 
prophesy,  that  he  was  marked  out  for 
failure,  and  felt  compassion  for  him. 
Still,  if  he  had  money  to  pay  his  way, 
and  was  as  respectable  as  he  looked,  the 
old  man's  duty  to  his  landlord  was  dis- 
charged. 

"And  your  family:  of  whom  dees  it 
consist?" 

"Only  my  sister,  and  her — our — friend; 
a  young  lady  like  herself.  I  hope  some 
day  she  will  be  much  more  than  a  friend 
to  me. " 

He  colored  as  he  made  this  explana- 
tion, and  the  listener  felt  a  shrewd 
suspicion  thit  the  understanding  between 
the  two  young  people  was  not  as  well 
established  as  one  of  them  might  wish. 
And  the  young  man  forgot  to  take  any 
receipt  for  the  first  month's  rent,  a  con- 
venient circumstance,  which  enabled  the 
old  painter  to  get  back  to  his  roses  with- 
out delay.  Yet  the  old  man's  mind  mis- 
gave him  when  his  new  tenant  disap- 
peared from  sight. 

"There  is  some  mystery  about  them," 
he  said  to  himself;  never  dreaming  how 
this  self-same  mystery  was  destined  to 
entangle  the  inhabitants  of    the  Cave  in 

its  meshes. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


If  we  could  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  most  of  us  would  look  the  other  way. 
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GEOl-eGE    Q.   CANTS)  ONT,    EDTTOI?. 

Salt  Lake  City,  January  1,   1894. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

The  Heart  is  the  Greatest  Ruler. 

PHILOSOPHER  of  old  is  credited 
with  saying,  "I  care  not  who 
makes  the  laws  of  a  people,  if 
I  can  only  write  their  songs."  A  later 
king  asserted  that  he  did  not  worry  as 
to  the  hates,  traditions  and  stubbornness 
of  his  conquered  subjects  so  long  as  he 
could  direct  the  training  of  their  chil- 
dren. Both  these  authorities  understood 
and  uttered  a  great  truth,  that  mankind 
may  be  governed  easier  by  the  heart 
than  repressed  by  force,  and  that  the 
more  tender  the  heart,  the  readier  and 
more  complete  the  mastery  gained 
through  it. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  once  replied,  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  secret  of 
his  great  control  over  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  "I  teach  them  true  principles 
and  they  govern  themselves."  This  is  a 
still  better  definition  of  the  art  of  true 
ascendency  and  the  proper  exercise  of 
power.  It  will  hold  good,  too,  as  long 
as  the  world  endures.  The  beloved  in- 
structor, whether  of  children  or  adults, 
will  be  the  potent  leader,  wielding  an 
influence  that  no  compulsion  can  equal 
and  no  threats  remove.  In  its  very 
nature  this  kind  of  affection  draws  souls 
together,  not  drives  them  apart.  Where 
even  the  most  emphatic  ideas  prevail  as 
to  the  equality  of  all  men,  it  still  exacts 
respect  for  superiority,  and  in  those 
who  sit  at  the  feet  of  others,  it  excites 
warm  gratitude  and  pleasure  that  such 
condition  is  permitted  them.     The  world 


has  advanced  to  the  point  of  accepting 
that  it  is  more  worthy  now  to  go  into 
history  as  "the  good"  ruler,  or  president 
or  leader,  than  as  "the  great"  autocrat 
at  whose  frown  a  nation  trembled  and 
the  thunders  of  war  were  made  to  mut- 
ter. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  it  is  only  a  few 
weeks  since  the  emperor  of  one  of  the 
most  civilized,  enlightened  and  powerful 
realms  of  the,  earth,  delivered  himself 
of  a  remark  entirely  contrary  in  spirit 
and  language  to  those  we  have  quoted. 
It  was  under  circumstances,  too,  that 
made  it  particularly  exasperating  and 
humiliating  to  those   who  heaid   it. 

Even  the  more  youthful  of  our  readers 
need  nothing  but  a  slight  hint  to  call  to 
their  minds  the  terrible  war  between 
France  and  Germany  in  the  years  1870-71. 
Not  that  any  of  them  know  of  its  inci- 
dents from  recollection  of  their  own,  for 
readers  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-five  and  over  cannot  be  called 
young  in  the  sense  we  mean.  But  in 
many  families  there  are  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  who  lived  during  those  two 
years,  and  read  in  the  daily  papers  the 
progress  of  the  fearful  struggle.  And 
where  there  are  not  such  senior  members 
of  the  family  circle  there  are  at  least 
parents,  to  whom  the  occurrences  of  the 
war  seem  recent  and  familiar,  and  these 
have  doubtless  talked  it  over  many 
times  in  the  hearing  of  their  children, 
until  the  latter  have  almost  come  to  be- 
lieve they  know  a  good  deal  about  it 
themselves.  Hence  we  say  again,  that 
even  youthful  readers  need  but  little  to 
bring  before  them  that  dreadful  period 
of  fighting,   bloodshed  and  death. 

One  result  of  that  war  is  that  Ger- 
many, the  victor  in  the  struggle,  has 
become  a  vast  and  most  powerful  em- 
pire—  perhaps  the  most  powerful  in  all 
the  world.      Another  result  is  that  in  one 
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part  of  this  great  empire,  the  provinces 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  were 
formerlj'  French  but  which  went  as 
booty  to  the  conqueror,  it  has  been  hard 
to  root  out  the  feeling  of  affection  for 
the  old  mother-country  and  implant  any 
love  for  the  new  master.  The  latter 
long  since  replaced  all  the  old  officials 
in  the  new  provinces  with  Germans,  in- 
troducing German  laws  and  customs  so 
far  as  possible,  and  above  all  filling  the 
fortresses  with  German  soldiers.  But 
there  was  much  indifference  as  to  the 
putting  in  of  German  school-teachers, 
the  spreading  and  making  popular  of 
the  German  language,  the  exercise  of 
generous  German  sympathy,  and  affec- 
tion, and  fraternity.  The  work  of  uniting 
this  section  in  bonds  of  real  union  with 
the  remainder  of  the  empire  has  accord- 
ingly been  slow  and  difficult.  The 
present  emperor  of  Germany  was  a  mere 
child  when  the  war  was  fought;  it  was 
his  stout  old  grandfather  who  humbled 
France  and  took  from  her  the  two 
provinces  named.  With  this  lengthy 
introduction  we  come  now  to  the  incident 
we  wished  to  allude  to. 

A  short  time  ago  an  imposing  military 
display  was  held  near  one  of  the  chief 
cities  in  the  conquered  provinces. 
There  were  manoeuvers  and  music,  well- 
drilled  men  and  prancing  horses,  boom- 
ing artillery  and  waving  banners.  After 
all  this  was  done  with,  the  young  em- 
peror made  a  speech  to  his  assembled 
officers  and  the  civic  dignitaries.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  that  this  would  have 
been  a  favorable  occasion  to  speak 
words  of  kindness  and  friendship  to  the 
none-too-con:ented,  but  still  not  turbu- 
lent people.  They  would  have  been 
glad  to  receive  evidences  of  such  a  spirit 
from  him;  and  surely  policy  and  good 
sense  ought  to  have  prompted  utterances 
of  this  kind.     But  he  took  on  a  dramatic 


air,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
weapon's  hilt,  he  exclaimed:  "That 
which  Germany  has  won  by  the  sword 
she  will  keep  by  the  sword!"  No  talk 
of  winning  by  love,  of  conquering 
through  the  arts  of  peace,  of  teaching 
the  children  that  Germany  was  a  broad, 
intelligent,  favored  land,  with  a  ruler 
whose  interest  extended  to  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  all  his  subjects! 
No  hint  of  laying  before  them  principles 
of  government  so  good  and  reasonable 
that  under  their  influence  they  would 
practically  learn  to  govern  themselves! 
None  of  the  spirit  of  charity,  peace, 
good-will !  Nothing  but  the  stern  decree 
that  if  they  refused  to  bow  the  knee 
willingly  they  should  be  forced  to  it  by 
armed  battalions! 

Our  comments  on  the  incident  may  be 
expressed  in  these  desires:  We  want  our 
readers  to  compare  the  differing  ideas  of 
government  here  presented.  We  want 
them  to  read  and  remember  the  words 
which  have  been  given  to  us  by  revela- 
tion concerning  those  who  seek  to  exalt 
themselves  and  exert  undue  authority 
over  others.  We  want  them  to  run  over 
in  their  ninds  the  names  of  those  who 
as  leaders,  male  or  female,  are  held  in 
the  greatest  love  by  those  who  follow 
them;  and  to  take  note  of  the  methods 
these  leaders  employ  to  retain  their  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  their  followers. 
And  then  we  want  to  say  to  them  that 
as  it  is  in  earthly  things  of  this  nature, 
so  it  is  with  heavenly  things;  as  it  is 
with  nations,  so  it  is  with  communities 
and  families;  as  it  is  with  grown 
people,  so  it  is  with  children.  After 
all,  it  is  love  that  rules  the  home,  the 
kingdom,  the  world  and  the  universe. 
And  whether  people  are  young  or  old, 
high  or  lowly,  this  most  powerful 
weapon,  if  used  in  connection  with 
knowledge,    will    make    its     possessor    a 
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leader  among  his  fellows,  a  true  prince 
among  the  children  of  men,  a  savior, 
too,  if  he  so  wills  it,  among  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  God. 


LUTHER  AND  HIS   WORK. 

The  birthplaces  of  great  men  always 
become  renowned.  This  is  shown  in 
the  fame  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  least 
of  the  cities  of  Judea,  which  is  now 
famous  as  having  been  the  spot  on  wliich 
the  Savior  of  the  world  first  saw  light  of 
day.  Sharon,  the  birthplace  of  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  Smith,  will  always  be  fondly 
remembered  by  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
because  of  its  association  with  our  Pro- 
phet leader.  So  also  is  made  famous  the 
town  of  Eisleben,  the  place  where  the 
great  German  reformer,  Martin  Luther, 
was  born,  which  place  is  the  subject  of 
our  illustration  today.  Eisleben  is  a 
town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  located  in  the 
center  of  a  rich  copper  and  silver  min- 
ing district,  which  occupations  employ 
many  of  its  people.  It  is  also  noted  for 
the  large  quantity  of  beer  it  manufac- 
tures, and  for  its  production  of  potash 
and  tobacco.  Its  population  at  present 
is    only  about  twenty   thousand  souls. 

It  was  at  this  town  that  Martin  Luther 
was  born,  on  November  10th,  148.3,  and 
where  he  also  died  on  February  KJth, 
1546.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
year  1689,  but  that  part  which  still  re- 
mains standing  is  a  shrine  around  which 
many  tender  memories  cling  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  feel  themselves  benefited 
and  lifted  up  by  the  courage  and  labors 
of  the  great  Reformer.  The  father  of 
Luther  was  a  miner,  descended  from  poor 
but  free  peasants.  He  possessed  several 
forges  in  the  county  of  Mansfield,  in 
which  Eisleben  is  located,  the  meager 
returns  from  which  enabled  him  to  pro- 


vide schooling  for  his  son,  who  devoted 
himself  specially  to  the  study  of  Latin. 
His  father  having  become  a  member  of 
the  municipal  council,  designed  that 
Martin  should  study  for  the  law.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  the  boy  had  become  so 
proficient  in  his  studies  that  he  was  con- 
sidered a  master  in  the  language,  and 
was  very  capable  both  in  composition 
and  oratory.  His  school  life  was  not  by 
any  means  an  easy  one.  His  necessities 
compelled  him  to  be  very  economical, 
and  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to 
provide  sufficient  income  for  his  expen- 
ses. Possessing  a  fine  tenor  voice,  he 
used  it  in  company  with  some  of  his 
school  companions,  and  they  together 
gave  choruses,  which  brought  some  little 
means.  This  was  done  both  in  Magde- 
burg and  Eisenach,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively sent  to  school.  Proficiency 
having  been  acquired  in  the  Latin 
language,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  he  also  suc- 
cessfully learned. 

A  severe  illness  about  this  time 
brought  him  very  near  to  death's  door, 
and  this,  together  with  the  assassination 
of  a  companion  by  his  side  in  the  year 
1505,  and  the  falling  of  a  thunderbolt 
near  him  a  short  time  thereafter,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  a  consideration  of  things 
heavenly,  and  he  felt  a  religious  inspira- 
tion which  he  could  not  resist.  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  longings  of  his  soul,  he 
retired  to  the  Augustinian  convent  in 
Erfurt,  where  he  hoped  to  devote  his  life 
to  good  deeds  and  to  prepare  his  soul 
for  eternity.  He  had  not  long  been  in 
the  society  of  the  monks,  however,  be- 
fore he  detected  the  hypocrisy  which 
filled  them  and  prompted  their  actions. 
He  therefore  found  no  contentment  in 
their  company. 

He  had,  however,  brought  himself  to 
accept    ordination    as    a    priest,    but    in 
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1509  he  went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he 
lectured  as  a  Professor  at  the  University. 
His  erudition  was  such  as  to  attract 
large  attendance  at  his  classes,  and  led 
to  his  selection  in  1511  as  delegate  to 
visit  Rome  to  consult  with  Pope  Julius 
XI.  concerning  some  items  of  doctrine, 
about  which  difference  of  opinion  had 
arisen. 

On    arriving  at    Rome    Luther    was  at 


The  feeling  of  love  for  the  Catholic 
Church  was  not  encouraged  by  the  send- 
ing out  of  venders  of  indulgences,  among 
whom  was  the  Dominican  monk  Tetzel, 
whose  field  was  Saxon)'.  This  man 
became  so  bold  through  the  success 
which  followed  his  efforts,  that  he  one 
day  proclaimed  in  his  speech:  "I  would 
not  exchange  my  privilege  (as  vender  of 
the  papal    letters  of    absolution)  against 


KISLEBEN. 


first  impressed  with  the  splendor  of  that 
great  city,  the  home  of  the  world's 
spiritual  leader,  but  on  being  accorded 
closer  association  with  the  religious 
fathers,  he  found  them  exceedingly  cor- 
rupt, and  unworthy  of  the  adoration  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  people. 
He  returned  home  with  very  unfavorable 
impressions  of  the  Pope  and  his  cardi- 
nals. 


those  which  St.  Peter  has  in  heaven, 
for  I  have  saved  more  souls  by  my  in- 
dulgences than  the  Apostle  did  by  his 
sermons.  Whatever  crime  one  ma)'  have 
committed,  let  him  pay  well,  and  he  will 
receive  pardon.  Likewise,  the  sins 
which  you  may  be  disposed  to  commit 
in  the  future  may  be  atoned  for  before- 
hand." 

Luther    opposed  these    doctrines    very 
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vigorously,  and  on  October  31st,  in  the 
evening,  he  posted  up  at  the  church 
door  of  Wittemberg  ninety-five  theses 
against  indulgences,  and  the  supersti- 
tions connected  with  them. 

The  Reformer's  countrymen  were 
gradually  being  aroused,  and  the  report 
of  his  bold  stand  had  reached  Rome, 
whither  he  was  summoned  by  the  Pope 
to  answer  for  his  heresy.  Luther,  how- 
ever, refused  to  go,  but  did  answer  to  a 
call  made  upon  him  by  the  Pope  to 
appear  before  his  legate.  Cardinal  Cajet- 
anus,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1518. 
Here  he  was  both  threatened  and  tempted 
by  promises  of  reward  to  recant,  but 
neither  fear  nor  favoi  was  sufficient  to 
move  him  from  the  position  he  had 
taken. 

Luther's  opposition  was  not  prompted 
at  first  by  a  desire  to  start  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  world,  but  he  only  spoke  and 
acted  from  conscientious  motives,  and 
because  he  could  not  bow  to  that  which 
his  own  reason  told  him  was  wrong. 
The  result  of  his  labors  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reformation  which  has  affected 
the  world,  was  due  as  much  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Pope  and  his  emis- 
saries as  to  the  enthusiasm  ofJ^Luther 
and  his  followers. 

Our  readers  are  already  sufficientl}' 
familiar  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Reformation  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
its  being  reviewed  at  the  present  time. 
That  which  has  been  here  written  is 
merely  with  the  view  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  life  of  this  great  man, 
whose  example  in  many  things  they 
could  profitably  follow.  Eisleben  may 
well  feel  proud  of  having  given  birth  to 
such  a  noble  man  as  Luther,  for  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  errors,  he  was 
undoubtedly  sincere  in  his  efforts  to 
follow  a  course  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
prompted  him  to  take.  C.    A.    H. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Old  Passes,  the  New   Appears. 

At  this  writing  we  are  within  a  com- 
paratively few  hours  of  the  end  of  the  year 
1893.  The  death  of  a  friend,  even  of  so 
short  an  acquaintance  as  a  year,  is  some- 
times calculated  to  awaken  thoughts  and 
emotions  not  common  in  the  every-day 
contact  with  life,  and  we  at  such  times 
allow  ourselves  almost  unconsciously  to 
recall  the  living  features,  actions,  and 
words  of  the  one  who  is  passing  away 
forever  from  our  mortal  eyes.  These 
reflections  are  not  always  solemn  and 
sorrowful,  though  the  parting  may  be 
heavy;  they  are  sometimes  filled  with 
gladness  and  brightened  with  joy;  and 
at  the  grave  of  every  worthy  one,  those 
who  mourn  most  deeply  can  usually 
agree  that  it  was  better,  even  for  a 
brief  season,  to  have  known  and  loved 
than  not  to  have  known  and  loved  at  all. 

With  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  this, 
thoughtful  and  reflecting  people  are  apt 
to  regard  the  passing  of  one  year  and 
the  advent  of  another.  They  look  back 
upon  the  old,  recall  its  pleasures  and  its 
woes,  its  successes  and  failures,  its  joys 
and  disappointments,  its  promises  ful- 
filled and  hopes  dashed  coldly  to  the 
ground.  They  ask  themselves  whether 
the  twelvemonth  has  been  kind  or  cruel 
to  them;  whether  its  blessings  have 
all  been  earned  and  appreciated,  or  its 
misfortunes  all  needless  and  undeserved. 
The}'  tr}'  to  picture  what  the  new  may 
have  in  store — bright  dreams  realized, 
new  triumphs  gained,  great  tasks  com- 
pleted. And  when  the  mental  point  is 
reached  where  comparisons  between  the 
old  and  the  new  ensue,  the  mind's  eye 
shifts  from  the  contemplation  of  time 
and  resorts  to  a  scrutiny  of  self.  What 
have  I  accomplished  during  the  year  just 
closing?     Have  I  lived  as    becomes    one 
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with  my  opportunities  and  professions? 
Am  I  better  than  I  was  a  year  ago? 
Have  my  example  and  words  made  my 
associates  better,  and  is  any  part  of  this 
world  better  for  my  having  lived  through 
the  3'ear?  These  and  a  multitude  of 
similar  questions  will  form  in  the  mind 
of  everyone  who  thoughtfully  takes  note 
that  the  passing  of  time  brings  us  ever 
nearer  the  eternity  of  God. 

The  Editor  of  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, writing  to  the  children  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  will  not  seek  to  put  them,  or 
ask  them  to  put  themselves,  through 
any  such  catechism.  He  does  urge 
upon  them,  however,  the  value  of  every 
moment,  the  certainty  of  reward  and 
punishment  for  the  good  and  evil  done 
in  mortality;  the  immensity  of  the  work 
in  which  their  parents  and  they  them- 
selves are  engaged;  the  beauties  of 
truth,  virtue,  humility  and  charity;  the 
duties  of  obedience,  industry  and 
honesty.  He  does  warn  them  against 
frivolity,  and  encourages  them  to 
earnestness;  cautions  them  against  foil}' 
and  vice,  and  holds  up  to  them  purity 
and  true  knowledge.  If  they  notice 
wherein  they  have  fallen  short  of  the 
measure  of  young  Latter-day  Saints,  he 
hopes  they  will  take  the  lesson  to 
heart;  not  to  the  extent  of  preparing  a 
long,  stern  code  of  resolutions,  but  in 
the  calm,  earnest  endeavor  to  do  better 
and  live  nearer  to  the  Lord. 

To  speak  in  terms  of  compliment  and 
yet  truthfully,  the  Editor  thinks  the 
great  majority  of  the  children  who  read 
his  words  arc  growing  better  year  by 
5'ear.  He  rejoices  in  this  belief.  Time 
seems  to  strengthen  their  feet  in  right- 
eousness, and  with  added  knowledge 
and  experience  come  additional  courage 
and  steadfastness.  His  sincere  prayer 
is  that  this  growth  in  grace  and  in  the 
gospel    may    increase;    that    amidst    the 


allurements  and  pitfalls  through  which 
our  children  may  have  to  pass  they  may 
ever  be  shielded  by  the  arm  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  guided  by  the  light  of  His 
Spirit.  Then  as  time  merges  into  eter- 
nity, and  the  glorious  new  year  of  that 
purer  order  shall  dawn,  may  they  greet 
each  other  and  all  their  kindred  and 
friends  with  joy  unmixed  with  regrets, 
and  high  hopes  of  happiness  unclouded 
by  a  fear.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  new 
year  the  Editor  wishes  all  his  youthful 
friends;  and  he  knows  they  can  attain 
and  rejoice  in  it  by  complying  with  the 
plain  laws  and  the  simple  rules  revealed 
by  an  All-Merciful  Father  for  the  in- 
struction, improvement  and  final  salva- 
tion of  His  children. 


A  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Over  a  thousand  years  ago,  when 
Haroun  al  Raschid  had  conquered  some 
of  the  half-civilized,  yet  Christianized, 
races  of  Europe,  he  required  from  them 
tribute  and  presents  to  maintain  the 
peace  which  was  so  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  these  conquered  people. 

One  time  when  the  people  were  pre- 
paring to  send  their  annual  gift  to  this 
great  Mohammedan  ruler,  there  came 
among  them  a  monk  who  had  for  many 
years  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit.  Hear- 
ing what  was  taking  place,  he  begged 
audience  with  the  ruler,  and  made  a 
proposition,  by  the  acceptance  of  which 
he  hoped  to  retain  to  the  people  the 
tribute  which  they  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty had  gathered.  He  said:  "In  my 
lonesomeness  I  have,  besides  fasting 
and  prayer,  read  much  from  the  holy 
book  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  believe 
I  can  ask  two  questions  from  its  con- 
tents which  neither  the  Caliph,  wha 
boasts  much  of  his  wisdom,  nor  any  of 
his  subjects  will    be    able    to  answer.      I 
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believe  a  proposition,  when  we  come 
to  pay  the  tribute,  that  we  be  permitted 
to  receive  the  same  back  if  these  two 
questions  fail  in  being  answered  cor- 
rectly, that  both  the  conceit  and  curios- 
ity of  this  ruler  will  be  so  aroused  that 
he  will  agree  to  the  condition,  in  which 
case  I  feel  confident  that  we  may  return 
with  the  money  and  presents." 

The  Christian  monarch  responded, 
that  while  he  appreciated  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  subject,  and  thought  that 
periiaps  the  Mohammedan  ruler  would 
accede  to  the  request,  he  still  believed 
that  among  the  numerous  subjects  of  the 
Caliph  there  would  be  found  at  least 
some  wise  person  to  successfully  reply 
to  the  questions,  in  which  case  the 
questioner  might  be  exposed  to  a  severe 
punishment  and  perhaps  be  sentenced 
to  death.  Permission  was,  however, 
granted,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
hermit,  for  him  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition, but  he  was  first  told  to  dress 
liimself  in  better  clothing,  and  wash  his 
body,  comb  his  hair,  and  make  himself 
as  presentable  as  possible,  for  his  long 
absence  from  society  had  given  him  the 
appearance  of  a  wild  man.  When  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Christian  race  ap- 
peared before  Haroun  al  Raschid,  he 
received  them  in  his  audience  chamber, 
which  was  brilliantly  furnished  and 
ornamented.  Surrounded  by  his  court 
he  received  gracefully  the  presents 
which  were  brought,  and  as  the  tribute 
was  handed  him,  the  bold  monk  stepped 
forward,  and  asked  the  agreement  of 
the  ruler  to  the  conditions  he  had  men- 
tioned to  his  king. 

At  first  the  Saracen  appeared  angry, 
but  before  the  statement  was  concluded 
his  curiosity  was  so  aroused  that  his 
feelings  were  moderated.  He  said: 
"Your  wager,  however,  is  unfair,  for  if 
I   lose  you    are    to    receive    the    tribute. 


but  if  you  lose  1  gain  nothing,  and 
receive  only  that  which  now  belongs  to 
me.  But  seeing  you  make  this  offer,  it 
will  be  my  privilege  to  punish  you  with 
death  if  you  fail.  Nevertheless,  even 
this  shall  not  be  visited  upon  you,  but  I 
agree  you  are  to  have  the  money  in  the 
event  of  your  success,  and  if  you  fail 
you  shall  not  be  harmed  in  your  per- 
son. " 

The  following  day,  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  ambassadors,  accompanied  by 
the  monk,  appeared  before  the  Caliph, 
who  had  gathered  the  wise  men  of  his 
realm  together,  they  all  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  people  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  place  by  the 
rumor  of  what  was  to  occur.  At  the 
command  of  Haroun  the  hermit  stepped 
forward  and  presented  his  two  ques- 
tions, which  were  asked  without  a  word 
being  spoken.  They  consisted  of  the 
following  signs:  First,  he  stretched  his 
right  arm  out  to  its  full  length,  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand  upward,  and 
spread  the  five  fingers  apart.  This  was 
the  first  question.  Then  he  extended 
his  arm  again  with  the  palm  of  his  hand 
downward,  so  that  his  hngers  were 
pointed  toward  the  earth.  This  was 
the  second  question.  After  presenting 
them  he  said,  "Now  you  may  study  the 
answer,"  and  then  stepped  back  among 
his  fellow-ambassadors. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  still- 
ness as  of  death.  The  wise  men  put  their 
heads  together,  but  no  one  was  able  to 
answer  the  questions.  The  Caliph  himself 
became  restless,  and  seemed  verj'  much 
annoyed  that  a  Christian  should  con- 
found his  own  people,  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  ordering  that  the  tribute  be 
returned  to  those  who  had  brought  it, 
when  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  back- 
ground, accompanied  by  laughter.  Sud- 
denly   chere  broke    through  the    mass  of 
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people  several  men  almost  dragging 
along  a  creature  clothed  in  rags.  This 
individual  was  well  known  because  of 
his  having  formerly  been  a  merchant 
among  them,  but  through  laziness  had 
lost  all  his  property,  and  was  now  known 
as  an  idler  and  story  teller,  who  spent 
his  time  in  the  streets  and  squares  try- 
ing to  amuse  and  interest  people  by  his 
foolish  narratives.  His  name  was  Ali 
Kamel.  As  he  came  before  the  throne 
of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  he  bowed  his 
head  to  the  earth  and  said,  "Ruler  of 
the  faithful,  before  you  return  to  these 
Christian  dogs  the  tribute  they  have 
brought,  allow  your  most  humble  slave 
to  reply  to  the  questions  of  this  fellow." 

The  Caliph  looked  first  at  the  speaker, 
and  then  at  the  wise  men  of  his  court, 
who  shrugged  their  shoulders  with  an 
air  of  disbelief.  He  then  said  to  the 
man,  "Ali  Kamel,  your  request  is  grant- 
ed, but  forget  not,  that  if  m  your  bold- 
ness and  folly  you  fail  to  answer  the 
questions  and  try  to  make  sport  of  your 
ruler  and  his  court,  you  shall  be  properly 
bastonaded."  When  quiet  was  restored 
and  the  circle  had  drawn  itself  closer 
together,  the  monk  and  Ali  Kamel  were 
called  to  the^  front.  The  first  repeated 
his  [questions, ^and.^,  the^  other  answered 
them."  As  the  hermit  extended  his  hand 
with  the  palm  upwards  and  spread  out 
his  fingers,  Ali  shook  at  him  his  fist, 
and  as  the  questioner  turned  his  fingers 
to  the  earth,  his  opponent  turned  his 
hand  the  other  way  and  extended  his 
fingers  toward  Heaven. 

As  the  first  question  was^^answered  the 
monk  turned  pale,  and  when  the  second 
reply  was  given,  he  retreated  with  fearful 
countenance  among  his  fellows  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the 
return  of  the  presents.  A  loud  shout  of 
joy  was  heard  which  could  not  be  stilled 
for    some    moments.      The    Caliph  arose 


and  commanded  Ali  Kamel  to  follow  him 
into  his  palace,  and  ordered  the  multi- 
tude to  disperse.  After  the  ruler  and 
his  guest  were  alone  in  the  audience 
chamber,  Haroun  took  the  former  mer- 
chant by  the  hand  and  congratulated 
him  upon  his  success,  and  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  great  service  rendered 
him.  As  a  first  reward  for  this  service, 
he  was  to  receive  one-half  of  the  tribute 
which  had  been  brought.  Then  he  was 
asked  what  was  meant  by  the  questions, 
and  what  the  reply  to  them  could  be. 
With  great  humility  Ali  responded,  that 
if  his  master  had  but  thought  for  a 
moment,  his  great  wisdom  would  have 
shown  him  what  was  intended  by  the 
sign  given.  "In  the  first  place,"  said 
he,  "as  the  monk  stretched  his  open 
hand  toward  me  and  spread  out  his 
fingers,  he  inquired:  'Shall  I  box  your 
ears?'  To  which  I  responded,  by  shak- 
ing my  fist:  '  Before  you  could  do  that, 
I  would  hit  you  in  the  face  with  my 
fist.'  As  he,  however,  turned  over  his 
hand  and  extended  his  fingers  towards 
the  earth,  he  inquired:  'Shall  I  throw 
you  on  the  ground?'  To  which  I 
answered:  'Before  you  could  do  it,  I 
would  throw  you  in  the  air  so  that  you 
would  fall  to  the  earth  and  be  crushed, 
and  thus  the  birds  of  the  air  might  eat 
your  flesh. '  These  were  the  questions 
and  answers  to  our  signs." 

The  Caliph  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  shrewdness  of  his  subject  and 
praised  him  very  highly,  giving  him  also 
many  privileges  which  were  accorded 
only  to  the  wise  men  of  his  court. 

A  few  hours  thereafter  the  Caliph 
visited  one  of  his  wives,  a  very  shrewd 
and  intelligent  woman.  He  related  to 
her  the  incident  which  had  occurred, 
and  as  he  concluded  the  recital,  she 
broke  into  a  fit  of  laughter  which  she 
was  scarcely^able  to  overcome,  and  it  was 
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with  difficulty  she  responded  to  the  in- 
quiry of  her  master  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  amusement.  She  told  him  that  if 
he  would  send  for  the  monk  she  would 
soon  show  him  the  reason  for  her  hila- 
rity, and  he  would  find  as  much  cause 
for  laughter  as  she  had  done.  Haroun 
immediately  ordered  that  the  hermit  be 
brought  before  him,  but  the  man  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Runners  were 
sent  in  almost  every  direction,  but  after 
some  time  they  returned  without  any 
success.  Finally  the  order  was  given 
that  unless  the  man  was  brought  to 
the  ruler  before  the  close  of  the  day, 
the  chief  of  the  secret  service  should 
lose  his  position,  and  the  men  be  pun- 
ished for  their  inability  and  laziness. 
The  result  was  that  men  were  sent  out 
in  every  direction,  and  after  some  in- 
vestigation the  party  was  found  hasten- 
ing towards  their  own  country. 

The  frightened  monk  was  seized. 
His  friends  scattered  in  every  direction, 
leaving  him  to  what  the}'  thought  would 
be  a  terrible  fate.  He  was  secured  to 
the  back  of  a  mule,  and  in  this  way 
returned  to  the  Mohammedan  palace. 
He  was  quickly  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  ruler's  wife.  Before  her  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  asking  not  for  pardon, 
as  he  supposed  his  death  was  certain, 
but  asking  to  be  preserved  from  torture. 
She  reassured  him  in  a  few  words,  and 
requested  him  to  state  what  his  ques- 
tions were,  inasmuch  as  he  had  said 
they  were  taken  from  the  sacred  book, 
the  Koran,  and  the  answers  which  could 
also  be  obtained  from  that  hoi}'  book. 
He  promptly  responded  that  his  first 
question  was,  as  he  extended  his  hand 
and  spread  out  his  fingers,  "Are  the  five 
prayers  which  you  Mohammedans  daily 
offer  commanded  of  God?"  To  which  AH 
Kamel  responded  with  his  extended  fist, 
"Yes,  they  are  commanded  of  God,  and 


I  am  prepared  to  defend  this  truth,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  Koran."  As  I 
stretched  my  fingers  towards  the  earth, 
I  asked  him,  "Why  does  the  rain  fall 
upon  the  earth?"  To  which  he  correctly 
responded,  "So  that  the  grass  and  the 
vegetables  may  sprout  and  grow  towards 
heaven,  as  this  is  also  written  in  the 
Koran. " 

At  these  words  of  the  monk  a  loud 
shout  of  laughter  was  heard  behind 
some  curtains  which  had  concealed  the 
Caliph.  He  came  into  view  and  was 
unable  to  contain  himself  for  sometime. 
The  more  they  laughed  the  more  con- 
fused became  the  hermit,  until  finally  the 
Caliph  told  him  to  go  in  peace  saying, 
"You  are  a  wise  and  learned  man,  and, 
have  earned  at  least  a  half  of  the  tribute. 
This  much  you  shall  receive,  and  to  it  I 
add  the  present  of  a  horse  and  a  body 
guard  to  accompany  you  to  the  borders 
of  your  own  land,  so  that  you  can  be 
united  with  your  friends."  The  wife  of 
the  Caliph  also  gave  him  many  pre- 
sents, among  which  was  a  very  costly 
ring  by  which  he  was  to  remember  her 
and  the  incident. 

The  monk  scarcely  knew  whether  he 
was  waking  or  sleeping,  but  soon  real- 
ized indeed  that  he  had  received  a 
blessing.  He  was  told  of  the  answers 
which  Ali  Kamel  had  given  to  his  ques- 
tions, and  he  was  admonished  that 
whenever  he  found  two  men  disputing 
one  with  the  other  and  quarre-^iug,  he 
might  know  that  in  almost  every  case 
there  was  some  slight  misunderstanding, 
which  a  few  words  of  explanation  would 
remove  and  thus  establish  peace  where 
trouble  and  blows  might  otherwise  follow. 

Mozo. 


An  auctioneer  advertised — For  Sale — 
A  large  quanity  of  oil  paintings  by  some 
of  the  most  ancient  masters  of    the    day. 
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NAMELESS. 

A    MOTHER. 

Not  very  far  from  Amlienborg  Palace, 
in  Copenhagen,  lies  a  grey,  gloomy-look- 
ing stone  building,  called  The  Maternal 
Institution.  One  cold,  misty  morning 
in  December,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  a 
cab  stopped  outside  its  great  iron  gate- 
way, and  a  lady  simply  attired  and 
closely  veiled,  alighted  and  pulled  the 
bell.  The  cabman  drove  off  and  the 
lady  was  admitted. 

Two  months  later  she  left  as  quietly 
as  she  came,  and  no  one  knew  very 
much  about  her,  though  all  the  function- 
aries surmised  that  she  was  a  lady  of 
high  social  standing.  She  had  kept  her 
apartments  closely,  and  received  no 
visitors.  But  she  had  paid  well,  and 
everybody  was  satisfied. 

In  the  bedroom  she  had  occupied, 
stood  the  matron  bending  over  a  wee 
thing,  a  motherless  little  girl  of  three 
weeks,  the  heroine  of  this  story. 

"Poor  little  deserted  piece,"  said  the 
matron  compassionately;  "what  name 
did  she  receive?"   turning    to    the  nurse. 

"Elsie." 

"Elsie  what?" 

"That's  all."  The  matron  referred  to  a 
list  she  was  holding.  Running  her  finger 
down  the  paper,  she  stopped  at  the 
name  mentioned   b)'  the  nurse. 

"To  be  sure.  Elsie,  born  the  1st  of 
January."      She  looked   at  the  little  one. 

"And  had  she  not  even  a  name  to 
give  the  poor  mite?"  she  murmured, 
turning  again   to  the  nurse. 

"It  seems  not.  I  asked  her  the  day 
I  took  the  little  thing  to  be  christened 
what  name  it  was  to  receive,  and  she 
said  impatiently,  'Oh  call  it  anything;  it 
doesn't  signify;  Elsie  for  instance, 
simply  Elsie,  nothing  more!" 

The  matron  shook  her  head  and,  tak- 
ing a  last  look  at  the  little  outcast,  went 


her  way  to  her  other  duties,  and  the 
motherless  child  was  left  to  the  mercy 
of  strangers. 

She  was  put  out,  when  a  month  old, 
to  a  woman  who  offered  to  take  her  at 
the  lowest  price.  The  unnatural  mother 
who  very  likely  lived  in  ease  and  com- 
foit,  would  have  taken  pity  on  her  child 
could  she  have  seen  the  neglected  state 
of  it,  or  heard  its  unheeded  cries,  as  it 
lay,  often  for  hours,  its  only  consolation 
a  bottle  of  soured  milk,  sucking  its  thin 
little  fingers  in  helpless  despair. 

The  little  one  changed  places  often, 
seldom  being  more  than  six  months  in 
the  same  locality  at  a  time.  At  five  years 
she  was  taken  by  a  woman  who  kept  a 
vegetable  stall  in  an  open  gateway,  and 
here  the  little  girl  used  to  sit  the  day 
long,  keeping  watch  by  the  stand,  while 
her  foster-mother  sat  in  a  warm  room 
in  the  basement,  coming  out  only  when 
called  to  wait  on  customers. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  snow  drifted 
in,  and  the  wind  whisked  it  mercilessly 
about  her  cold  feet,  Elsie  used  to  sit  by 
the  green-stall,  with  a  worn  shawl  pulled 
tightly  about  her  thin  form;  or  she 
would  run  forth  and  back  in  the  gate- 
way, trying  to  keep  warm.  In  summer 
she  went  bare-footed,  and  for  the  most 
part  neither  washed  nor  combed. 

Her  foster-mother  having  heard  about 
Elsie's  birth,  would,  when  out  of  patience 
with  the  child,  call  her  Lady  Nameless 
or  your  grace,  and  sometimes,  when  in 
good  humor,  she  would  tell  her  of  a  high- 
born lady,  who  lived  in  a  splendid  house 
with  servants  and  carriages,  who  was  her 
mother,  and  who  would  perhaps  some 
day  come  and  take  her  little  girl  home 
to  share  her  grandeur,  and  always  ended 
by  saying:  "If  she  does,  don't  you  for- 
get how  good  I've  been  to  you  and  how 
much  you  owe  me."  And  Elsie  would 
nod  her  head  and  promise,  and    secretly 
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wonder  why  her  mother  tarried  so  long, 
and  why  she  had  ever  let  her  come  to 
live  with  such  people,  who  were  so 
poor  and  who  treated  her  so  badly. 
And  very  often  when  a  tine  carriage  with 
a  fur- wrapped  lady  inside  rolled  by,  she 
would  run  after  it,  wondering  if  that 
wasn't  her  mother,  till  breathless  and 
tearful,  she  had  to  return;  many  times 
whispering,  "Oh  mother,  mother,  if  you 
knew  how  cold  I  am  you  would  surely 
send  me  something  to  keep  me  warm; 
but  I  guess  you  don't  know  it.  " 

Little  by  little  there  grew  up  in  the 
little  girl's  mind  a  picture  of  a  lovely 
woman  in  splendid  surroundings,  gentle 
and  kind,  who  would  some  day  come 
for  her,  when  she  would  live  in  a  warm 
house  and  have  plenty  of  food  and  pretty 
things  to  wear — a  picture  so  different 
from  the  heartless  mother  who  bore  her 
in  disgrace  and  cruelly  forsook  her  after- 
wards. 

Elsie  was  not  a  pretty  child,  her  only 
beauty  being  a  pair  of  large,  blue,  trusting 
eyes.  And  when  she  raced  about  the 
streets,  her  hair  wildly  flying  about  the 
thin  freckled  face,  there  was  little  in  her 
appearance  to  remind  one  of  an  aristo- 
cratic  mother. 

When  Elsie  was  eight  years  old  she 
was  sent  to  a  free  school,  and  here  for 
the  first  time  did  she  realize  how  much 
there  is  in  a  name.  When  the  teacher 
questioned  her  about  her  name  she 
promptly  answered  Elsie.  "And  what 
else  my  child,"  was  the  teacher's  kind 
query. 

"That's  all,   sir." 

"I  mean  your  last  name?" 

"I  have  no  last  name,  "  she  faltered. 

"Nonsense!"  Came  impatiently  from 
the  teacher,  and  the  other  children  be- 
gan to  titter.  Elsie  picked  at  the  hem 
of  her  apron,  but  persisted  that  she  had 
no  other.     The  schoolmaster  grew  vexed 


and  called  her  stupid  and  stubborn,  and 
ordered  her  to  bring  her  name  the  next 
day  written  on  a  slip  of  paper.  And  when 
she  brought  the  paper,  and  it  was  found 
that  she  really  had  no  other  name,  she 
became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  school 
for  several  days;  and  no  one  but  the 
teachers  called  her  anything  but  Name- 
less after  that.  Elsie  was  very  sensitive, 
and  it  hurt  her  dreadfully  to  be  so  nick- 
named. She  often  came  home  in  tears 
over  it,  and  when  sitting  by  the  vegeta- 
ble stand  lamenting  her  cruel  fate,  she 
would  gently  upbraid  her  mother  men- 
tally for  not  remembering  to  tell  people 
what  her  name  was. 

Elsie's  foster-mother  died  when  the 
child  was  nine  years  old,  and  after  shift- 
ing about  from  place  to  place,  she  at 
last  became  a  member  of  a  very  degraded 
family,  rag-pickers  by  profession,  who 
had  half  a  dozen  ill-natured  children  of 
their  own.  Most  of  Elsie's  time  was 
now  spent  in  sorting  rags  in  company 
with  the  other  children,  who  treated  her 
brutally;  and  although  Elsie  had  not 
been  used  to  any  refinement,  she  always 
instinctively  shrank  from  what  was 
coarse  and  vulgar. 

The  two  biggest  boys  used  to  beat  her 
because  she  would  not  tell  them  her 
name,  and  when  made  clear  to  them  that 
she  had  none,  it  tickled  them  greatly  to 
have  found  a  way  of  tormenting  her,  as 
they  readily  perceived  that  it  hurt  her 
very  much  to  be  tormented  about  it. 
[  Elsie  had  lived  with  the  rag-pickers 
several  months,  and  it  was  nearing 
holiday  time  again.  She  had  little  to 
expect  of  things  that  gladden  other 
children's  hearts;  still  it  cheered  her 
sad  existence  to  think  of  the  beautiful 
display  that  she  could  look  at  and  enjoy 
without  cost.  Then,  too,  it  was  so 
lovely  to  think  of  celebrating  the  birth- 
day of  Christ,   who  was  now,    according 
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to  her  understanding,  the  Ruler  and 
Master  of  the  world.  And  if  He  had 
once  been  a  child  Himself,  and  poor, 
like  she,  surely  He  could  feel  for  her, 
and  would  perhaps  have  compassion  on 
her  sufferings  and  let  her  find  her 
mother. 

Elsie  had  heard  enough  about  God  to 
know  that  He  was  a  good  and  all-wise 
Father,  who  rewarded  the  good  and 
punished  the  bad.  And  she  desired  to 
be  good,  though  she  did  not  always 
know  right  from  wrong,  because  she 
had  not  been  taught.  But  she  knew  it 
was  a  sin  to  steal,  and  when  one  day 
the  biggest  boy  told  her  he  wanted  her 
to  help  him  in  a  scheme  he  had  long 
planned  how  to  get  away  with  some 
goods  from  a  toy  store,  she  resented  it 
altogether,  and  declared  she  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  would  tell  on 
him  should  he  attempt  it.  This  so  en- 
raged the  boy  that  he  beat  her  shame- 
fully, and  afterwards  drove  her  out  of 
doors,  threatening  to  accuse  her  of  hav- 
ing proposed  the  thing  if  she  dared  to 
come  back.  Badly  frightened,  for  she 
knew  the  boy  could  make  his  parents  do 
anything  he  pleased,  and  fearing  their 
return,  she  went  down  into  the  street 
crying,  and  wandered  about  all  after- 
noon looking  at  the  sights,  and  was 
pushed  and  knocked  about  by  the  busy 
people  and  the  mischievous  errand  boys, 
who  seemed  to  take  a  special  delight  in 
jeering  the  disconsolate-looking  little 
waif.  She  dreaded  the  approaching 
night,  yet  dared  not  go  home  for  fear  of 
the  boy. 

After  dark,  when  the  street  lamps  were 
lit,  and  she  had  gazed  to  her  heart's 
content  at  the  beautifully-decorated  win- 
dows, she  sauntered  down  Bred  Gade, 
and,  as  she  was  weary,    sat  down  on  the 

big    curbstone     outside     Count     S 's 

spltndid    residence.      Soon  after  when   a 


party  of  gentlemen  were  admitted  she 
slipped  inside  the  gateway  unnoticed  by 
the  gatekeeper.  It  was  out  of  childish 
curiosity,  to  see  how  it  looked  inside, 
where  the  court  was  lit  by  gas.  How  cosy 
It  felt  inside,  sheltered  from  the  wind  and 
sleet!  She  went  softly  up  a  short  flight 
of  carpeted  stairs  and  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  gazing  with  admiration  on  the 
marble  statues  placed  here  and  there  in 
niches  and  on  either  side  of  the  door, 
which  stood  ajar,  and  she  peeped  into 
the  lobby,  where  everything  was  light 
and  elegance.  Beautiful  strains  from  a 
piano  fell  on  her  rapt  senses.  She 
thought  she  had  never  heard  anything  so 
lovely.  How  she  would  like  to  sit  and 
listen  to  it  forever!  She  clasped  her 
hands  round  her  knees  and  sat  motion- 
less listening.  Perhaps  her  mother 
lived  there;  perhaps  it  was  her  mother 
playing.  A  strange  sense  of  fascination 
overwhelmed  her.  Suppose  she  went 
in?  No,  she  dared  not.  Her  mother 
might  not  want  her  yet.  But  why,  oh 
why,  did  she  wait  so  long? 

"If  she  knew  how  utterly  miserable  I 
am,"  she  moaned,  "I  think  she  would 
come  for  me  now.  Was  ever  anyone  as 
poor  as  I?  No  food,  no  clothes,  no 
home,  not  even  a  name,"  and  the  little 
girl's  tears  flowed  freely. 

The  music  had  stopped,  and  she  heard 
voices  inside — merry,  laughing  voices, 
that  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Still  she 
sat  there,  and  when  the  door  from  the 
lobby  was  thrown  open,  she  stared  with 
big,  tearful  eyes  toward  the  coming 
ladies,  who  were  elegantly  attired  in 
evening  dresses,  over  which  were  thrown 
handsome  fur  capes.  The  lady  in  ad- 
vance was  tall  and  very  pretty,  and  of 
some  thirty  years.  She  stopped  and 
drew  back  with  a  start  at  sight  of  the 
child  sitting  in  front  of  her,  and  looked 
as  one  would  look  at  a  ghost. 
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"What  is  that?"  she  demanded  of  the 
footman,  pointing  to  the  apparition. 
The  child  never  moved,  and  the  lady 
began  to  retreat,  while  her  attendants 
crowded  forward.  The  footman  looked 
uneasy,  and  apologized  for  not  having 
noticed  the  waif  before,  and  would  see 
that  the  gatekeeper  was  thoroughly 
reprimanded  for  it. 

Elsie  had  arisen,  and  as  the  ladies 
now  approached  she  instinctively  held 
out  both  hands  and  murmured  some- 
thing that  no  one  heard.  The  lady  took 
out  her  purse,  and  with  averted  face 
dropped  a  silver  coin  in  the  extended 
hand.  Then  she  passed  out;  but  her 
step  was  less  firm  and  her  face  was  ashy 
pale. 


THE    SKELETONS. 

The  footman  drove  Elsie  away  with 
hard  words  and  many  threats  if  she 
ever  showed  up  there  again,  and  the 
child  went  out  in  the  cold  once  more. 

She  decided  to  go  back  to  the  miser- 
able place  she  called  home  and  give  her 
silver  piece  to  the  boy  as  a  peace  offer- 
ing; for  though  it  was  bad  to  be  there, 
it  was  worse  to  be  in  the  streets  over 
night.  She  did  so,  and  received  more 
blows  from  the  boy  because  she  had 
brought  no  more. 

That  was  a  dreary  New  Year's  greet- 
ing for  the  poor  child,  and  one  she  long 
remembered.  Not  a  kind,  cneerful 
word;  not  a  good  wish  for  the  coming 
year.  Coarseness  and  vulgarity  reigned 
supreme  in  the  rag-picker's  family,  and 
curses  and  blows  were  the  only  New 
Year's  greetings  exchanged. 

After  a  year  the  parochial  authorities 
had  her  removed  to  another  family, 
where  she  was  better  treated.  The 
man's  name  was  Hjelm,  and  he  was  the 
janitor  of  the  university,  and  his  wife 
kept  the  rooms  clean. 


Elsie's  surroundings  were  now  con- 
siderably more  respectable,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  go  to  school;  but  after 
school  hours  she  was  kept  hard  at  work, 
so  she  had  little  time  to  learn  mischief. 
Mrs.  Hjelm  liked  the  girl,  and  was  kind 
to  her  in  a  rough  way,  but  she  kept  her 
at  a  distance,  and  Elsie  grew  up  with- 
out the  love  she  had  always  hungered 
for. 

Besides  the  mortification  of  having  no 
name,  which  always  gnawed  at  her 
heart,  there  was  one  other  thing  that 
tried  the  poor  child;  indeed  it  was  for 
some  time  the  greatest  misery  of  her 
life.  Among  other  duties  that  she  had 
to  perform  there  was  that  of  shutting 
the  windows  after  dark  in  the  big  read- 
ing room.  Now,  inside  the  door,  near 
one  of  the  windows,  stood  two  skeletons, 
always  glaring  at  her  in  a  frightful 
way,  she  thought.  In  order  to  get  to 
one  of  the  windows,  she  was  obliged  to 
come  in  very  close  proximity  to  one  of 
them,  and  if  she  happened  to  touch 
them,  or  the  low  pedestal  on  which  they 
stood,  it  never  failed  to  send  her  shud- 
dering and  gasping  far  into  the  room, 
where  she  would  stand  panting  with 
fright  till  she  could  muster  courage  to 
again  approach  them. 

No  one  had  ever  taught  Elsie  to  pray, 
and  she  had  never  tried  it  herself.  In 
school  she  had  learned  to  rattle  off  the 
Lord's  prayer  by  heart,  and  that  was 
the  only  one  she  knew.  But  now  in 
this  great  trouble  she  began  to  wonder 
if  the  good  God  would  not  hear  her  if 
she  prayed  to  Him,  and  therefore  she 
knelt  outside  the  door  and  hurriedly 
said:  "Our  Father,"  before  she  went  in. 
Generally  repeating,  as  she  entered^ 
"Oh,  Lord,  deliver  me  from  evil." 
Often  when  she  had  opened  the  door 
she  would  lay  one  hand  on  her  beating 
heart  and  bid  it  be  still. 
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"Don't  5'ou  know,  you  silly  thing," 
she  would  say,  "that  God  is  even  here, 
and  that  He  can  protect  you  from  all 
evil?"  But  she  would  cautiously  put 
her  head  inside  first  to  see  if  they  stood 
in  their  accustomed  places;  and  while 
advancing  toward  them  she  would  try  to 
reassure  herself  by  saying:  "They  are 
lifeless,  don't  you  know?  they  can't  hurt 
you;"  and  then  with  eyes  opened  to 
their  widest  extent  she  would  fearfully 
proceed  with  her  task,  never  taking  her 
eyes  off  the  objects  of  her  dread,  and 
when  through  she  would  slam  the  big 
door  to,  turn  the  key  and  fly  down 
stairs,  now  and  then  looking  back  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  not  after  her. 
After  a  time  Elsie  began  to  wonder  if  a 
prayer  of  her  own  construction  would 
not  be  more  effectual  than  "Our  Father." 
To  be  sure  she  had  as  yet  been  pro- 
tected from  them,  but  this  awful  fear  of 
them,  if  she  could  only  overcome  that! 
And  she  believed  she  could  if  God 
would  help  her. 

About  this  time — Elsie  was  then 
thirteen  years  old — she  noticed  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hjelm  became  quite  religious, 
and  that  they  would  receive  visits  from 
strange  gentlemen,  when  they  would 
have  prayers  and  singing;  but  Elsie  was 
always  shut  out  from  these  little  meet- 
ings, generally  being  told  to  go  to  bed. 
But  she  would  sit  down  outside  and 
listen  to  the  songs  and  what  she  could 
catch  of  the    conversation    and    prayers. 

A  great  desire  was  born  in  her  heart 
to  be  one  of  them,  that  she  might  learn 
to  pray;  then  she  would  beg  of  the  Lord 
to    take  away  her  fear  of  the    skeletons. 

One  evening  after  having  listened  to 
the  singing  as  usual,  she  became  drowsy, 
and  when  the  strangers  went  away  she 
was  found  outside  the  door,  with  her 
head  leaning  against  its  post,  fast 
asleep.      When    the    men    had    departed 


Mrs.  Hjelm  was  very  angry  with  the 
child,  and  scolded  her,  and  called  her  a 
deceitful  thing,  who  would  listen  outside 
the  key-holes.  But  Elsie  wept,  and  told 
her  it  was  not  out  of  curiosity,  but 
because  she  wanted  to  hear  the  pretty 
singing,  and  might  she  not  be  allowed 
to  come  in  when  the  gentlemen  were 
there,  as  she  was  so  anxious  to  learn  to 
praj'?  Mrs.  Hjelm  was  appeased  by 
this,  and  decided  to  take  the  child  into 
her  confidence.  She  told  her  that  she 
and  her  husband  had  become  members 
of  an  unpopular  religion,  which,  however, 
was  the  only  true  one,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  persecution  they  had  to  keep  it 
secret.  This  secrecy  so  spoke  to  her 
childish  fancy  that  she  ardently  desired 
to  become  one  of  them.  She  had  ever 
been  persecuted  for  her  own  sake;  would 
it  not  be  glorious  to  be  persecuted  for 
God's  sake?  After  that  the  friendless 
little  girl  was  allowed  to  be  present 
with  the  others  at  their  meetings,  and 
she  soon  understood  this  new  religion, 
and  was  baptized  into  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  She 
had  now  learned  to  pray,  and  confidently 
came  before  God  asking  HiiA  to  help 
her  that  she  might  overcome  her  dread 
of  the  skeletons.  He  did,  and  that  was 
her  first  testimony.  Elsie  was  baptized 
on  her  birthday,  and  when  afterwards 
some  of  the  Saints  gathered  at  Hjelm's 
to  partake  of  the  New  Year's  dinner  pre- 
pared by  Sister  Hjelm,  the  little  outcast 
found  that  she  had  friends  in  plenty. 
She  had  never  been  so  happy,  and  her 
innocent,  childish  heart  went  out  to 
God  in  gratitude  for  His  kindness  to  her, 
the  nameless  orphan. 

[TO   BE   CONCLODED.l 


All  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  appear 
in  the  following  sentence:  "The  quick 
brown  fox  jumps  over  a  lazy  dog." 
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PLACES  AND  THINGS  OF  NOTE.* 


I.    The  Old  Battle  Ground. 

The  noted  and  historical  place  bearing 
this  name,  is  situated  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  is  the  spot 
where  the  first  real  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  untrained 
farmers  of  the  colonies.  Owing  to  the 
great  victory  won  there,  the  people  of 
America  almost  regard  the  place  sacred, 
which  fact  could  not  be  better  mani- 
fested than  in  the  care  and  respect 
shown  it  on  every  hand. 

The  lane  leading  from  the  main  road 
out  to  the  battle  ground  has  on  each 
side  a  row  of  large  elms,  which  form  a 
perfect  bower  overhead,  and  from  side 
to  side  the  ground  is  hard  and  level, 
making  an  excellent  drive. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  this  lane,  the 
tourist  gets  a  view  which  once'^  seen  is 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

First  we  must  mention  the  British 
Monument  which  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,  placed  there  by  England  in 
honor  of  her  dead.  It  is  of  white  marble, 
and  stands  high,  being  without  other 
ornamentation  than  the  numerous  names 
engraven  thereon.  As  vve  pass  it,  the 
green  meadow  land,  with  a  narrow 
stream  or  river  winding  through  it,  lies 
before  us.  The  river  bends  as  it  nears 
the  battle  ground  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  and  in  the  center  of  the  bend 
it  is  crossed  by  the  famous  bridge,  over 
which  the  battle  was  fought. 

At  one  end  of  the  bridge  stands  the 
British  Monument,  just  described,  and 
at  the  other  stands  one  that  cannot  fail 
to  inspire  any  true  American  with  patriot- 
ism.     It  represents    the    person    of    Put- 

*The  fallowing  essays  are  from  Grammar  Cass  A. 
B.  Y.  Academy.  They  were  selected  each  from  a 
section  of  ten,  by  committees  appointed  from  among 
the  students  themselves. 


nam,  the  noted  soldier,  leaving  his  plow 
in  the  field  and,  with  gun  in  hand,  start- 
ing for  battle. 

On  the  base  of  this  monument  are 
written  these  beautiful  words  from 
Emerson : 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  embattled  fanners  stood, 
And  flred  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

Lois  RoHnson. 


2.     My  Grandmother's   Beads. 

On  my  twelfth  birthday  my  aged 
grandmother  gave  to  me  an  ancient  and 
peculiar  looking  string  of  beads.  These 
cherished  beads  are  dark  blue  and  black. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
and  they  are  strung  on  a  linen  cord. 
They  were  highly  valued  by  my  grand- 
mother because  they  saved  the  life  of  her 
youngest  daughter. 

I  did  not  know  the  history  of  the 
beads,  although  I  prized  them.  One  day 
she  called  me  to  her  side  and  told  the 
following  story: 

"We  were  seated  around  the  fire  in 
our  humble  cottage,  talking  of  the  far 
West,  and  wondering  how  we  could 
obtain  the  necessarj'  amount  of  money  to 
purchase  some  needed  articles. 

"Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  and  before  I 
could  open  it  a  savage  Indian  stepped 
inside. 

"My  husband  was  away  making  pre- 
parations for  the  intended  journey  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  I  was  alone 
with  the  little  children. 

"This  strange  intruder  asked  for 
money,  which  was  refused  him,  as  I  had 
but  one  silver  dollar  in  the  house. 

"Walking  to  the  cradle  where  the 
baby  was  peacefully  sleeping,  he  threat- 
ened to  take  the  child  if  the  money  was 
not  obtained.      He  said  he  would  give  a 
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string  of  beads  for  the  money,  but  re- 
fused to  leave  the  house  without  the 
money  or  the  child. 

"Asking  God  to  obtain  more  money 
for  me,  I  gave  him  my  only  dollar  and 
took  the  beads.  I  placed  them  around 
m)'  neck  and  wore  them  during  my  stay 
at  Missouri,  across  the  dreary  plains, 
and  for  many  years  after  I  arrived  in 
Utah." 

Words  could  not  express  my  thanks 
to  my  dear  grandmother  for  this  sacred 
relic,  and  as  I  gaze  on  this  treasure  I 
can  not  help  saying,  "Thank  God  that 
those  dear  Pioneers  paved  the  way  for 
the  prosperity  of  Utah,  and  gave  to  us 
our  peaceful  homes  where  we  are  as  free 
as  the  birds  of  Spring." 

Irena   Blanchard. 

3.    The  Robin  Hood  Caves. 

On  a  slight  elevation  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  England, 
and  bordering  on  the  Sherwood  Forest, 
are  situated  the  historic  and  picturesque 
Robin   Hood  Caves. 

These  subterranean  passages  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  English  history 
during  the  time  of  this  bold  outlaw,  as 
they  were  his  fortress  and  place  of  refuge. 
The  mouth  is  an  excavation  in  a  solid 
sandstone  wall.  After  passing  through 
this  main  passage,  which  is  about  ten 
feet  high,  six  feet  wide,  and  fifty  yards 
long,  we  enter  a  large  circular  court 
yard,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an 
amphitheater  of  ancient  times.  We  were 
told  that  in  this  place  the  councils  of 
Robin  Hood  were  held.  Leading  from 
this  spacious  court-yard  are  several 
caves,  but  as  they  are  dangerous,  on 
account  of  neglect  and  age,  visitors  are 
not  allowed  to  enter,  but  they  extend, 
so  we  were  informed,  for  a  long  distance 
underground — that  they  connect  in  fact 
with    the    castle    which    is    more    than  a 


mile  distant.  The  exterior  of  this  natural 
curiosit}'  has  been  much  changed  since 
daring  Robin  Hood  used  it  for  his  place 
of  safety.  Where  once  was  the  forest  of 
Sherwood  appears  costly  dwelling 
houses,  and  the  elevation  is  now  known 
as  the    "Robin  Hood  Cemetery." 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  where 
once  roamed  thieves  and  robbers  in 
hurry  and  excitement,  now  sleep  in  pro-  . 
found  stillness  the  earthly  tabernacles  of 
departed  spirits.  Costly  and  beautiful 
marble  pillars,  which  have  taken  the 
place  of  massive  trees,  are  surrounded 
by  many  varieties  of  evergreen  and 
ornamental  shrubbery.  A  spirit  of 
peace  and  a  look  of  beauty,  which 
characterize  most  of  the  English  burial 
places,  now  reigns  in  a  place  where  riot, 
disorder,  and  outlaw  rule  once  held 
sway. 

6'.    W.    Robertson. 


4.    My  Grandfather's  Wedding  Suit. 

This  suit  consists  of  coat  and  trousers 
of  black  broadcloth,  and  vest  of  canary 
colored  satin,  with  blue  stripes.  The 
coat  was  made  in  swallow-tailed  style, 
and  vest  of  low  cut.  The  needle  work 
is  extremely  neat,  as  is  most  work  of 
those  days. 

It  was  first  worn  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1813,  consequently  it  is  eighty  years 
since  it  adorned  my  grandfather's  form 
on  his  wedding  day.  It  remained  in  his 
possession  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1870.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  carefully  laid  away  in  an  old 
chest,  which  held  it  during  its  voyage 
over  the  ocean  and  its  journey  across 
the  plains  in  the  year  1854. 

It  is  treasured  as  a  relic  of  the  old 
country  (Wales),  and  will  no  doubt  be 
in  existence  generations  from  the  present 
time. 

Pearl  Morgan. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


Cured  by  Faith. 

When  I  was  about  four  years  old  I 
fell  from  a  very  high  doorstep,  and  it 
caused  my  nose  to  bleed.  It  would 
bleed  very  slowly  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  time.  The  doctor  told 
papa  that  it  would  turn  to  the  dropsy, 
and  then  I  would  not  live  long. 

When  I  was  nine  years  old  it  bled  so 
long  that  I  would  faint  if  my  head  was 
raised  from  the  pillow.  Papa  said  he 
would  start  for  the  temple  in  one  week 
if  I  was  breathing.  We  started  on  the 
day  set,  and  traveled  twelve  miles. 
That  night  the  dropsy  set  in,  and  it  was 
sixty-eight  miles  to  the  temple.  They 
had  to  rip  my  clothes  to  get  them  on 
me,  the  dropsy  was  so  bad. 

When  we  reached  the  temple  I  was 
baptized  three  times  and  anointed,  and 
I  began  to  get  better  right  away. 

I  am  now  well,  and  going  to  school, 
and  I  know  that  I  was  healed  by  the 
faith  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  who 
were  in  the  temple. 

Caroline  Butler,  age  ij. 

Richfield,  Sevier  Co.,  Utah. 


Faith. 


To  show  the  power  of  faith,  I  will 
relate  an  incident  that  happened  on  the 
eighth  of  last  July.  As  my  uncle  was 
starting  for  Juarez,  about  seventy  miles 
from  here,  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and 
he  went  into  a  house  near  by.  They 
sent  for  his  wife  and  did  all  they  could 
for  his  recovery,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
help  him,  until  two  Elders  administered 
to  him;  then  he  was  healed  almost 
instantly. 


While  my  uncle  was  sick  his  wife 
sent,    by    her    eldest  son,    for    her  baby. 

The  boy  carried  the  babe  four  blocks 
with  nothing  over  its  head  at  midday. 
This  exposure  of  the  child's  head  caused 
sunstroke.  It  began  to  vomit  as  soon 
as  it  got  in  the  shade.  It  was  very  sick. 
Thinking  nothing  serious,  its  father 
started  on  his  journey,  and  had  just  got 
five  miles  away  when  they  sent  and 
brought  him  back. 

That  same  day  while  the  parents  were 
away  from  home,  two  of  their  little 
children,  a  girl  five  and  a  boy  three  years 
of  age,  went  with  some  other  children 
to  pick  musquite  beans,  and  were  lost. 
It  began  raining  about  sundown,  and 
the  children  could  not  be  found.  Word 
was  sent  through  town,  and  the  people 
started  in  search  of  the  children,  some 
on  horseback  and  some  on  foot,  with 
lanterns  and  torches.  They  searched 
far  and  near.  The  night  was  very  dark 
and  the  rain  continued  to  fall.  It 
thundered  and  lightened  which  made 
the  night  seem  much  worse.  The  poor 
mother  was  almost  wild.  W^hat  a  dread- 
ful night  she  spent!  She  would  leave 
her  sick  babe  to  search  for  her  little 
ones,  but  she  could  not  leave  it  long, 
she  must  return  to  the  little  sufferer. 
She  never  closed  her  eyes  nor  lay  down 
for  a  moment's  rest  the  whole  night 
through. 

The  hunting  party  continued  their 
search  until  about  half-past  three,  when 
all  hopes  of  finding  the  little  ones  until 
daylight  were  given  up,  and  the  hunting 
party  returned  home. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  the 
people  began  their  search  again,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  one  of  the  party  on  horse- 
back was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
home  when  he  saw  the  children  coming 
toward  him.  They  said  they  were  going 
home.       They    had    slept    under    a  large 
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hackberry  tree  on  the  bank  of  a  deep 
wash.  The  meeting  house  bell  was 
tolled  and  three  guns  where  fired  for  a 
signal  that  they  were  found. 

The  clouds  cleared  away,  the  sun 
shone  brightly.  This  was  really  a  happy 
Sabbath  morning  for  the  parents  of  the 
lost  children.  It  was  through  prayer 
and  faith  that  those  little  ones  were  pre- 
served from  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  animals,  or  being  chilled  to  death, 
for  they  were  wet,  and  had  to  lie  on  the 
cold,  wet  ground.  They  had  wandered 
about  three  miles  from  home,  but  were 
led  back  two  miles  in  the  right  path  by 
our  Heavenly  Father's  kind  protecting 
hand. 

The  sun-stricken  babe  has  recovered. 

These  are  great  testimonies  to  me, 
and  I  hope  they  will  strengthen  the 
faith  of  my  young  friends. 

Ida    Wilson,   age  14  years. 

CoLONiA  Diaz,  Mexico. 


In  the  Florida  Building  at  the  recent 
World's  Fair  many  of  these  beans  were 
sold  as  souvenirs.  Some  of  them  had 
tiny  magnetic  compasses  inserted  in 
them. 


CURIOUS  BEANS. 

On  the  shores  of  the  West  Indies 
there  is  a  peculiar  climbing  shrub  which 
grows  wild.  Its  seeds  are  contained  in 
pods  like  those  of  the  bean  plant. 
Each  pod  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  long, 
and  has  many  joints,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  seed  or  nut,  somewhat  similar  in 
shape  to  a  bean,  only  larger  and  more 
rounded. 

When  ripe  these  pods  burst  with 
considerable  force,  and  the  seeds  fiy  out 
sometimes  quite  a  long  distance,  as 
though  they  were  flipped  out  of  a  spring 
gun.  Many  of  the  beans  fall  into  the 
sea  and  are  carried  by  the  ocean  cur- 
rents to  Florida,  and  sometimes  to  the 
far-off  shores  of  Finland.  Along  the 
coast  of  Florida  they  are  picked  up,  and 
are  known  as  sea  beans  or  Florida 
beans.  They  are  polished  and  used  as 
ornaments  or  charms. 


THE  ORGANISM  OF  MAN. 

In  the  human  body  there  are  about 
263  bones.  The  muscles  are  about  500 
in  number.  The  length  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  about  32  feet.  The  amount 
of  blood  in  an  adult  averages  30  pounds, 
or  fully  one-fifth  of  the  entire  weight. 
The  heart  is  6  inches  in  length  and  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  beats  70  times 
per  minute,  4,200  times  per  hour, 
100,800  per  day,  36,792,000  times  per 
year,  2,565,440,000  in  three-score  and 
ten,  and  at  each  beat  2-J-  ounces  of  blood 
are  thrown  out  of  it,  175  ounces  per 
minute,  656  pounds  per  hour,  7|  tons 
per  day.  All  the  blood  in  the  body 
passes  through  the  heart  in  three 
minutes. 

This  little  organ,  by  its  ceaseless 
industry,  pumps  each  day  what  is  equal 
to  lifting  122  tons  one  foot  high,  or  one 
ton  122  feet  high.  The  lungs  will  con- 
tain about  one  gallon  of  air  at  their 
usual  degree  of  inflation.  We  breathe 
on  an  average  1,200  times  per  hour,  in- 
hale 600  gallons  of  air,  or  24,000  per 
day.  The  aggregate  surface  of  the  air 
cells  of  the  lungs  exceeds  20,000  square 
inches,  an  area  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
floor  of  a  room  twelve  feet  square.  The 
average  weight  of  the  brain  of  an  adult 
male  is  3  pounds  and  8  ounces^  of  a 
female  2  pounds  and  4  ounces.  The 
nerves  are  all  connected  with  it,  directly 
or  by  the  spinal  marrow.  These  nerves, 
together  with  their  branches  and  minute 
ramifications,  probably  exceed  10,000,- 
000  in  number,  forming  a  "body  guard" 
outnumbering  by  far  the  greatest  armj' 
ever  marshaled!     The  skin  is  composed 
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of  three  layers,  and  varies  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  atmospheric  pressure  being 
about  14  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  a 
person  of  medium  size  is  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  40,000  pounds'  Each  square 
inch  of  skin  contains  3,500  sweating 
tubes,  or  perspiratory  pores,  each  of 
which  may  be  likened  to  a  little  drain 
pipe  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  making 
an  aggregate  length  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  body  of  201,10(i  feet,  or  a  tile 
ditch  for  draining  the  body  almost  40 
miles  long.  Man  is  marvelously  made. 
Who  is  eager  to  investigate  the  curious 
and  wonderful  works  of  Omnipotent 
Wisdom,  let  him  not  wander  the  wide 
world  around  to  seek  them,  but  examine 
himself. 


PUFF  AND  THE  BABY. 

Puff  was  a  tiny  little  terrier  and  a 
great  pet.  He  came  by  his  name  from 
a  way  he  had  of  making  a  great  fuss, 
and  getting  out  of  breath  about  nothing. 
Baby  was  crazy  to  get  hold  of  him, 
and,  when  she  saw  Puff,  she  would  wrig- 
gle out  of  one's  arms  to  get  to  him. 

The  children  needed  only  say,  "Baby, 
Puff  is  coming,"  when  she  would  give  a 
crow  of  delight,  and  out  went  her  little 
arms,  fingers,  and  legs,  all  working  to- 
gether. 

But  Puff's  hair  was  long  and  his  skin 
tender,  and,  when  baby's  fingers  got 
hold  of  him,  his  howls  were  dreadful, 
and  he  never  got  away  without  leaving 
some  of  his  coat  in  baby's  fingers. 

One  day  baby  was  asleep  on  the  sofa, 
and  Puff  thought  it  was  a  good  time  to 
look  at  her,  now  that  he  could  do  so 
without  fear.  It  was  funny  to  see  him 
creep  along,  peering  into  the  little  sleep- 
ing face,  but  ready  to  start  back  in  a 
moment. 

He  went    closer  and  closer,    until    his 


little  cold  nose  touched  baby's  mouth, 
when  she  awoke  with  a  sudden  start, 
threw  out  her  two  little  fat  hands,  and 
seized  him  by  the  whiskers. 

Puff  pulled  and  howled  and  backed 
off  the  sofa,  dragging  the  baby  after 
him;  but  she  fell  on  the  top  of  him, 
and  was  not  hurt. 


THE  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

In  the  July  number  of  Vol.  28  of  the 
Instructor  we  made  an  offer  of  six 
prizes  three  for  the  boys  and  three  for 
the  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
sent  the  best  stories  suitable  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Young  Folks'  department  of 
this  journal. 

The  following-named  persons  have 
been  awarded  the  prizes  offered: 

Junius  Romney,  Colonia  Juarez, 
Mexico,  first  prize  for  boys.  Famous 
Boys;"  Albert  R.  Lyon,  Bluff,  Utah, 
second  prize  for  boys,  "Life  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin;"  Arthur  Morrison,  Clear 
Creek  Canyon,  Utah,  third  prize, 
"Travels  in  Africa;"  Alice  Armiunie 
Hatch,  Koosharem,  Utah,  first  prize  for 
girls,  "Heroic  Women  of  History;" 
Rhoda  G.  Homer,  Oakley,  Idaho,  second 
prize  for  girls,  "Lives  of  Celebrated 
Women;"  Esther  F.  Taylor,  Beaver, 
Utah,  third  prize  for  girls,    "Ben-Hur. " 


PRIZES  FOR  1894. 

To  encourage  greater  interest  in  our 
young  people  to  write  original  and  true 
stories,  narratives  or  incidents,  we  make 
the  offer  of  the  following  prizes: 

For  the  best  story  written  by  a  boy  or 
girl  under  18  5'ears  of  age,  we  will  give 
as  first  prize  a  large,  handsome  book, 
entitled,  "Fireside  Readings."  I'or  the 
second  best  story  we  offer  a  copy  of  a 
large  edition  of  .'Esop's  Fables;  and  for 
the  third  best,  Dickens'  Child's  History 
of   England. 
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We  have  extended  the  age  of  the  com- 
petitois  to  18  years  with  a  hope  of  get- 
ting more  contributions.  If  our  young 
folks  are  observing  they  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  many  incidents  that 
will  be  interesting.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  you  confine  yourselves  to  personal 
narratives  or  experience,  but  get  your 
parents,  grandparents,  or  other  relatives, 
many  of  whom  have  had  remarkable  ex- 
periences in  the  early  history  of  the 
Territory  or  Church,  to  relate  them  to 
you;  then  pen  them  in  your  own  lan- 
guage and  forward  them  to  us.  We  do 
not  want  all  religious  articles,  but  see 
that  each  contains  some  moral  or  precept 
that  will  be  instructive  as  well  as  inter- 
taining  to  our  readers. 


Prizes  for  Puzzles,  Charades,  Enigmas,  Etc. 

To  give  variety  to  this  department,  we 
have  concluded  to  publish  original  and 
selected  enigmas,  charades,  puzzles, 
conundrums,  etc.  ;  also  games  and  sports 
for  indoors  and  out.  To  encourage  in- 
terest in  this  feature,  we  will  offer  the 
following  prizes  for  the  best  original  list 
of  the  above  published  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year: 

First  Prize. — One  year's  subscription 
to  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  if  a  boy, 
and  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Young  M'oman's  foutnal,  if  a  girl. 

Second  Prize. — That  excellent  work, 
entitled,   "Kirtland  to  Salt  Lake." 

Third  Prize. — Talmage's  First  Book 
of  Nature 

For  the  largest  list  of  solutions  pub- 
lished during  the  first  half    of    the  year: 

Firs  I  Prize.- -History  of  the  Wal- 
denses. 

Second  Prize. — Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 

Third  Prize. — Bunyon's  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

All  stories  worthy  of  publication  will 
appear  in  the  Instructor.     Stories  may 


be  sent  to  us  between  now  and  June 
next.  Sign  all  the  articles  nith  your  full 
proper  name  and  age.  If  you  do  not 
want  the  same  to  appear  in  print  with 
the  articles,  please  mention^it  to  us,  and 
we  will  sign  with  your  initial  or  notn  de 
plume. 

All  enigmas,  etc.,  and  the  answers  to 
same,  will  have  to  be  sent  in  promptly 
for  each  issue  of  the  Instructor,  as 
only  those  whose  names  appear  in  print 
will  be  considered  when  awarding  the 
prizes. 

All  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  1st 
of  July,  and  the  names  of  the  successful 
competitors  will  be  published  in  the 
magazine  of  that  date. 


IDLE  BEN. 

Idle  Ben  was  a  naughty  boy, 
(If  you  please,  this  story's  true); 
He  caused  his  teachers  great  annoy, 
And  his  worthy  parents  too. 

Idle  Ben  in  a  boastful  way 

To  his  anxious  parents  told. 

That  while  he  was  young  he    thought 

he'd  play. 
And  he'd  learn  when  he  grew  old. 

"O  Ben,"  said  his  mother,  and  drop- 
ped a  tear, 

"You'll  be  sorry    for    this  byand-by. " 

Says  Ben,  "To  me  that's  not  very 
clear 

But  at  any  rate   I'll  try." 

So  idle  Ben  refused  to  learn. 
Thinking  that  he  could   wait; 
But  when  he  had  his  living  to  earn. 
He  found  it  was  just  too  late. 

Little    girls!    little    boys!   don't    delay 

your  work; 
Some  day  you'll  be  women  and  men. 
Whenever    your    task    you're    inclined 

to  shirk, 
Take  warning  from  idle  Ben. 
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HARD  TIMES  COME 

Words  and  Music  by  Stephen  Foster. 
Quartette  and  Chorus, 


AGAIN  NO  MORE. 

Arranged  by  E. 


Stephens. 


1.  Let    us    pause  in  life's  pleasure  and    count  Us    man  -  y     tears,  While  we       all    sup 

2.  Here's  a     pale,  drooping  maiden  wno    tolls    her     life     a  -  way    With  a  worn  heart,  whose 

3.  While  we    seek  mirth  and  beauty  and     mu  -  sic  light  and    gay,  There  are    frail  forms 

4.  'Tia    a      song  taat    is      wafted      a  -  cross   the    troubled    wave,   'Tis  a       wail  that  is 


H^^ 


-fj- 


-^-— ^- 


Bor  -  row    with  the  poor;  There's  a  song   that 


s=r 


I 


will  Un-ger  for  -  ev  -  er  in  our  ears: 
bet-  ter  days  are  o'er;  While  her  voice  should  be  mer-ry  she's  slgh-ing  all  the  day: 
laint-ing  at  the  door;  Though  their  voic- es  are  sil  -  ent  their  pleading  loolia  would  say: 
heard  up  -  on  the  shore,  'Tis       a  dirge  that      Is  murmured  a-round    the     low  -  ly    grave: 

/T\                                                              .0. 
-I« * ^— fe» ^ = ^-r-^! f ^ ^ 2=— • • • s f ^<5-3 


RIt. 


Chorus. 


¥^^ 


Oh,  hard  times  come  a 

Oh,  hard  times  come  a 

Oh,  hard  times  come  a 

Oh,  hard  times  come  a 


J^^S^- 


gain  no  more, 
gain  no  more, 
gain  no  more, 
gain  no  more. 
r7\ 
0- 


IC 


1 


3-^ 


=N=:¥=H= 


'Tis     the        song     the        sigh      of       the 


m       t:     ^ 


m 


wear   -  y, 


Hard  times,     hard    times, 


come       a  -  gain        no  more;   Man  -  y 


Lg> 


'^m^ 


Rit. 


days  you  have     lingered      a-round  my      cabin  door;  Oh,  hard  times  come  a-  gain     no  more. 


ise^ 


:5=t 


-01 — 0. 


1 — r 
-*- — *i- 


-m — r — C~l~*~ 

i7    V         r~ 


-j;^ 
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DO  THEY  PRAY  FOR  ME   AT  HOME? 


By  J.  H.  Tbnnby. 


Tenderly, 


=*-«^ 


•rr 


-*^ 


3=^:^- 


Do     they    pray     for     me      at      home?      Do    they    ev  -  er     pray     for        me,  When     a  - 
Do     they    pray     lor     me       at      home,  When  the  winds  of      win  -  ter      blow?    Do     they 

■>■••   ■*•        «.      -f-         -^        «. ♦ 


JtzMi 


=J5= 


far       I       sad  -  ly        roam, 
pray    lor     me  with      love, 


i^ 


When    I       cross    the       stormy  sea? 

As    they    watch  the      win-ter        snow? 


Oh, 
In 


mm 


how 

the 


:iS— • 


oft       in        foreign      land     As     I        see    the     bended  knee.  Comes  the  thought  at    twi- light 
season's        chil-ly      cold,    Are  their  hearts  for     me  still  warm?  Am      I     cherished     as      of 
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hour:       Do    they       ev  -    er     pray  for 
old,    Through  the       beating       of      the 
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storm? 


Do     they 
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ev  -  er,       Do    they      ev  -  er      pray 
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Note. — The  foregoing  old  and  familiar  songs  are  published  in  compliance  with  requests  from  a  number 
of  our  musical  friends  who  find  it  difficult  of  late  years  to  procure  copies  of  them  in  print. 


A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 
Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 

40  Years  the  Standard. 

Delicious  Cake  and  Pastry,  Light  Flaky 

Biscuit,  Griddle  Cakes,  Palatable 

and  Wholesome. 

Ko  other  bakinsj  powder  does  such  work. 

Contains  no   Anionia.  no  Aliunn   or  any 
other  Rrliilterant. 
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DfllOll  PflCIFIG 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 

TO 

A//  Points  North,  South,  East  and  IVest. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tiirougk  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

CWcago  and  St.  Lonis  Withont  Change. 


CITV   TICICET  OKKICE   201    MAIN   ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,     E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 


VlRY  IMrORTflNTJO  LftDIES. 

For  three  years  I  have  suffered  pain  and  misery  with  an  ailment  peculiar  to  my  sex.  I  have 
been  treated  by  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  Salt  Lake  City  receiving  no  material  benefit. 
I  finally  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  being  cured  until  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  try  Dr.  De 
Joza's  Prescription,  and  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure  was  able  to  be  up  doing  my. daily  work 
and  have  been   entirely   free  from  pain  and  sickness. 

I  cannot  recommend  this  medicine  too  highly  and  hope  that  other  suffering  women  will 
profit   from  my   experience.     Very  truly   yours, 

PHBBE   I.  ALLRED. 

Mrs  AUred  is  a  well  known  lady  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  Latter-day  Saints  from  infancy.  Her  entire  life  has  been  spent  in  the  channels 
of  philanthropy.  The  benefit  she  has  derived  from  this  wonderful  medicinal  gift  to 
women  affords  her  immunity  from  suffering  and  also  allows  her  from  four  to  five 
days  time  every  month  to  devote  to  others. 

It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Mrs.  Allred  will  receive  with  pleasure  any  lady 
who  may  wish  to  see  her  personally.  She  considers  it  l:er  duty  to  sound  the  praises 
of  Dr.  De  Joza's  prescription  to  every  lady  she  meets.  She  has  also  kindly  consented 
to  answer  any  inquiries  by  mail. 

0th ei-  testimonies  at  your  service.  Addresses  and  names  given  by  applying  to 
Lady  Mana^rer,  Salt  Lake  Medicine  Co.,  56  W.,  2nd  South.     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Full  treatment,  Price  per  box  i«3.00.  Trial  box  sent  to  any  address  $2.00.  We 
give  written  guarantee  to  permanently  cure  any  case  no  matter  of  how  long  standing 
in  two  treatmt^nts. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 

for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;    growing  continuously, 

it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 

Carpets   and   Wall   Paper ;     Groceries,    Stationery,  Hardware,    Tinware, 

Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 

be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL.  _:ji 

Main  Street,  T.  G. 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Webbek, 
Superintendent. 


Kio  Srande  UJestern  j{iuy. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


rbe  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Gars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  Is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRMNS  EACH  WAY  Mil  Y. 


Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buffett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets' 


D.  C.  DODGE. 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Uen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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BUTTEHlWILiK 

Toilet  Soao 

Makes  tlie  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Escells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of     Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK   YOUR   DEALER   FOR   IT. 

^^^3  SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE, 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams"St.,  Chieag-o,  111. 


HOME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 

SURPLUS, 

ASSETS, 


$250,00000 

50,000.00 

340,000-00 


OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pre;sidknt, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY,ViCE -President,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurek,  R.  S.  wells.  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :  Henrt  Uinwoodet,  George 
EOMNET,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
Rowe,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  a. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents, 

60  Main  Street. 


THE   STENOGRAPH 

A  Machine  with  which  to  write    •    •    ■    • 
•    a  new  and  easy  system  of  Shorthand. 
POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 
It  is  learned  m  one  third  the  time  re- 
quired by  other  systems.      Its  use  is 
pleasant,  and    does  not  strain  the 
eyes,  hands  or  body.      It  can  be  op- 
erated in  the  dark         One  operator 
can  easily  read  another's  work. 
Pen  paralysis    is  not  possible.      It 
does  not  requi-  e  the  use  of  the 
eyes,  leaving  tht  m  free  to  fol- 
low the  speaker's  motions. 

No  knowledge 
whatever  of 
pe?.cil  short- 
h^nd   required. 


"  XE  PLUS  ITLTRA 
S,  J,  GRIFFIN. 

DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  NEW 

AND     SECOND   HAND 

TYPE-WRITERS. 


Size,  7^x7|  in. 
AYeight,  with 
case,  31  lbs. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLtCATION 

GEN'L.  AGBNT, 

TYPE-WRITER  SUPPLrES  AND  REPAIRS 

Sea^.  Stencils  and  Rubber 
Stamps  to  order. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

Nothing  will  delight  the  children 
so  much  as  the  novelty  gotten  up 
by  Demorest's  Family  Alagazine 
this  year.  It  is  a  Santa  Claus 
Cfindy-Bag,  8  inches  long,  hand- 
somely colored  on  both  aides. 
They  are  being  almost  given  away, 
a  nominal  price  only  being  charg- 
ed for  them  (50cents  per  hundred), 
which  just  about  covers  the  cost 
of  transportation,  handling,  etc. 
They  could  not  be  bought  in  the 
art  stores  for  less  than  from  10  to 
25  cents  each.  Send  a  two-cent 
stamp  for  a  sample  to  Demoreefs 
Family  Magazine,  15  E.  14ih  St., 
New  York.  They  must  be  ordered 
immediately  oryouwill  he  too  late. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Yarnisbes. 


We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 
Scenic  Line  of  the  World 

The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 

TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu= 

eblo,  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  79.  1893. 

Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:05  la. 

m. ;  arrives  at  Pueblo  5:50  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:20  a  m.,  Denver  9.40  a.  m. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  8:20  a.m.,  Salt  Lake  9:45  p.  m. 

arrives  at  Put  bio  7:30  p.  m„  Colorado  Springs  9:07 

p,  m.,  Denver  11:30  p.  m.  » 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Klegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Tiike  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager,  Gen.  Agt.,  &'.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Denver,  Colo  Salt  Lake  Ciiy.  Denver,  Col. 


THE  GOSPEL 

-By  Eldef  B.  H-  l?obei<t8, 
IS  AOAIN   IN   PRINT. 

Ppice,  -  75  Cents.  Postpaid. 


YOUR  FUTDKB 


JJ-Jy 


IS  IN  TOUR  OWN  HA^l). 


Palmistry  assnmes  to  tell  what  the  lines  in  yoni 
baud  indicate.  It  will  amiii?c  yon,  if  nothing  more. 
The  above  tiia^-rara  almost  explains  itself.  The 
length  of  the  LINE  OP  LIFK  indicates  probable 
a?e  to  which  you  will  live.  Each  BRACELET 
^•ives  yon  tliirty  years.  Well  maiked  LINK  OF 
HE\D  denores  iiVaio  power;  clear  LINE  OF 
FORTUNE,  fame  or  riches.  Boih  combined  mean 
fucces^  in  life ;  but  you  must  keep  up  « iih  moderu 
ideas  to  win  it.  You  will  find  plenty  of  these  in 
Demore^t's  Furaily  Magazine,  so  attractively  pie- 
eented  that  every  member  of  the  family  is  enter- 
mined.  It  is  ft  do7. -n  niagazinfs  in  one.  A  CLEAR 
LIN'E  OF  HEART  bespeaks  tondomess:  a  srniight 
LINE  OP  FATE,  peaceful  life;  the  reverse  if 
crooked  A  well-defined  LINE  OF  HEALTH 
spares  you  doctors'  bills  ;  eo  will  the  health  hints 
in  Demorest'a.  No  other  niagiizine  publishes  eo 
many  stories  to  interest  the  home  circle.  You  w  ill 
be  subject  to  extremes  of  hiph  ppirirs  or  despond- 
ency if  yoti  have  the  GIRDLE  OF  VENUS  well 
marked:  keep  up  your  spirits  by  having  Demorest''8 
Ma^^azine  to  read.  By  subscribing  to  it  for  1894 
you  will  receive  a  gallery  of  excjuisite  works  of  art 
of  s-reat  value,  besides  the  enperb  premium  picture, 
17x22 inches,  "  I'm  a  Daisy!"  which  is  almost  area! 
baby,  and  equal  to  the  original  oil  painiing  which 
cost  $300;  and  you  will  have  a  magazine  that  cannot 
be  equaled  by  any  in  the  world  for  its  beautiful 
illustrations  an  I  subject  matter,  ihar  will  keep 
you  posted  on  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  ai'd  all  the 
fafls,  and  different  items  of  interes-t  about  the 
household,  besides  furnishing  interesting  reading 
matter,  both  grave  .ind  gay,  for  the  whole  family  ; 
and  while  Deraorest's  is  not  a  fashion  magazine, 
its  fashion  pages  are  perfect,  and  yon  get  with  it, 
free  of  cost,  all  the  patterns  you  wi'-h  to  use  dnving 
the  year,  and  in  any  size  you  chpose.  Send  in 
your  subscription  at  once,  only  $3  00.  and  you  will 
really  get  over  $25.00  in  value.  Afidrefsthe  pub- 
lisher, W.  Jennings  Demorest.  15  East  14th  St., 
New  York.  If  you  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Magazine,  send  for  a  specimen  copv-  A  largeQUAD- 
RANGLE  means  honesty;  a  hirge  TRIANGLE, 
generosity;  louir  FIRST  DIVISION  OF  THUMB, 
strong  will;  LONG  SECOND  DIVISION,  reason- 
ing faculty.  The  MOUNT  OF  JI'PITEK  betokens 
ambition  ;  that  of  SATURN,  prndrnce  ;  the  SUN. 
loveof  pplendor:  MARS,  couraire;  MOON,  imagina- 
tion :  VENUS,  love  of  pleasure  ;  and  MERCURY, 
intelligence.  T;ike  our' advice  as  above  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  posseSs  the  last  and  most  valuable 
Tuaiity, 
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THE  HEHHY  DI]*WOODEY  FDHfllTDHE  GOlWPfllJY, 

SML-T    L-KKE    CIXV. 
BABY   CARI^IAGES,  {^EFRlGERflTOl^S, 

FOI^HITURE,  CAt^PETS,  WAlili  PAPEI^. 
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Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't. 


George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  SaYinfi:s  ilBank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  I,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes   deposits   In   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,   with   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 
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American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utab  Cracher  Factery. 
[HENRY    WALLi^CE,    Manager] 

manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


(=i  SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.',      Salt  I^ake  City. 

16-28 

F.  AUERBACH  &BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 


Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 
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B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES   A. 

General  BanKlna  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIf^ES   VOU^    RCCOUflTS. 

SS-DEEDS-AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.-%H. 

60  S.  East  Temple  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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TI16  Slate  BanK 

CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
^    HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


Joseph  F,  Smith, 
Ww.  H.  Rowe, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Clawaon 
Elias  Morris, 


Dlt^ECTOt^S  : 


Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Nephi  W,  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL   BANKING    BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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26 1 R.  THOlBflS,  28  R.  t  TH0ffiJlS,30  R.  K.  TH0{DflS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKB    CITY,    UTAH. 
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COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO.,"  D 


GENERAL 


THE  SALT  LUKE  jWUSIG  DEflLEl{S, 

HAL  AGENTS FO rI'U^ r\\!\r\Y>    1s)t  ^  Y\r\i~f    ''"'^-  ''"'■^  ""''  Sympa- 
THE  FAMOUS  W  9  E)©  F    11  I S  n©S  /*'';^  ^°7dPo''  r  ""'" 


'AL.SO' 


ESTEY  PIANO,  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION 

ESTEY  ORGANS,  250,000  IN  USE. 

BAUD  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MDSIC  AND  BOOKS.  • 
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74    MAIN   STREET 
Catalogue  Free. 
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